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INTEODUCTION-. 


Joseph Addison was bom at Milston, near Amesbury, in 
iVr His father was the Eev. Lancelot 

pareX’" 1 Hilston ; his mother Jane, 

Wll- Hr. Nathaniel Gulston, and sister of 

hold ti i he 

rSl divLt when the 

ujit dmne of kings to govern wrong was the doctrine 

famured at Court. Therefore, though he had only a livin- of 

foivaid with some confidence to rising in his profession 
11 prtmotion was not long in coming. In 1675 he was 
made a Prebendary of Salisbury and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
he long; m 1688 he became Dean of Lichfield; n^ 
e was collated to the Archdeaconry of Coventry; and after 
the Eevolution he might have been a bishop but for the 
enacity with which he dung to his High-Church principles. 

Ame ' “^“^hh Addison attenLd was at 

sbury tl* second at Salisbury, and the third at Lichfield 

scSlf to London to the 

minster 

a fiM scholar, and under him Addison acquired an unusua% 
born. It was in IcXCt he was Sfe°dooto?™“^ 
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acquaintance with classical authors, especially with tho 

A^rh! f lifelong friendship between 

ddison and Steele. Eichabd Steele, whose fathl was an 

ileele attorney, was born in Dublin in 1672 He 

bnow that he was 

ni^tened on the 12th of that month. Before little D, VI- 

was £ve he lost Lis father ; and in the Tatler ’’ we have a 

sibnity to the calamity which had befallen him. He says 

f..hZrxiz:'r;rir,;tr 

rather amazed at what all the ^ 

miderstanding why nobody was wm - Possessed with a real 

Iwentintoth^roomSr^^^^^^ 

alone by it. I Bad niv ^ mother sat weeping 

coffin, and calling < Papa • ’ for^T^bn™^ ^Tf’ a beating the 

ia« « h. w„ uTi St S”. r t “ 

arms, and transported beyond all uativLo matched me in her 

hefbre in, she almost smotberSt bp ' 

flood of tears 23aim could not ben r « ^ and told me in a 

more, for they were goino' to nut hi, ’ 

never come to us acaln %l> ^ ^ whence he could 

spirit, and tSm 

her transport, which, methou^ht strach T ‘if 

soiTow which, before I was sensible offf f! ^ instinct of 

my very soul, and has made pity the vf 1 

since.” ^ weakness of my heart ever 

On November 17, 1684 Rtoda 
Charterhouse by the Dul-e nf n ^ I nom*nated to the 
,Vfl f, ® Ormond, probably throimli the 
Steele at H^fluenee of his uncle Henrv ra<,„ • 7 

S- ‘J. B..- ..naa„.2 
«»une 
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I am afraid no good report could be given by liis masters and 
tisliers of that thick-set, square-faced, black-e3^ed, soft-hearted little 
Irish boy. He was very idle. He was whipped deservedly a great 
number of times. Though he had very good parts of his own, he * 
got other boj^s to do his lessons for him, and only took just as much 
trouble as should enable him to scuffle tlirough his exercises, and 
by good fortune escape the flogging-block. . . . Besides being very 
kind, lazjq and good-natured, this boy went invariably into debt 
with the tart-woman; ran out of bounds, and entered^into 
pecuniary, or rather promissory engagements with the iieighbS\ir- 
ing lollipop- vendors and piemen ; exliibifced an early fondnesi and 
capacity for drinking mum and sack, and borrowed from all his 
comrades wdio had money to lend.” ^ 

111 1687 Addison j)roceeded to Oxford, carrying thither a 
classical taste and a stock of learning which would have done 
Addisonat lionoiir to a Master of Arts.” ^ He was entered at 
Oxford. Queen’s College, wdiere he had resided for about two 
years, when a Latin poem of his on the accession of Eing 
William happened to fail into the hands of Dr. Lancaster, 
afteiuvards Provost of Queen’s, who *was so struck with the 
excellence of the versification that he procured for the ■writer 
election into Magdalen College as a demy.^ Addison took his 
Master’s degree in 1693 ; he was elected probationary fellow 
in 1697, and full fellow next year. 

At Oxford Addison cultivated poetry and criticism with 
care and diligence. His Latin verses were greatly admired, 
Addison’s Johnson says they are “entitled to particular 
mitfiws Boileau (who was very sparing of coni- 

^ * pliments) said that from them he “ conceived an 
opinion of the English genius for poetry.” At that time 
Dryden 'was autocrat of the republic of letters. He stood in 

A “ The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Ceiitiiiy.” 

^ Macaulay. 

® Defmjy& term by which that Society [Magdalen College] denomi- 
nates those who are elsewhere called scJiolars—yoxixig men who partake 
of the founder’s benefaction, and succeed in their order to vacant fellow- 
ships.” — J)7\ Johnson, 
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a position of solitary grandeur, beyond tlie reach of cavil or 
of envy, and literary aspirants naturally tried to win a sniilo 
iroin liiin. Addison complimented him on his translations in 
a poem which the veteran inserted in ‘‘ Tonson’s Miscellany ” 
(1693). Next year’s ** Miscellany ” contained Addison’s own 
version of the greater part of the Fourth Georgia (that on 
Bees]^; it also contained his “ Account of the Greatest 
Enghjsli Poets 

‘‘ A short account of all the Muse -possessed, 

That down from Chaucer’s days to Bryden’s times, 

Have spent their noble rage in British rhymes.” 

This is merely the work of a clever young man, who has not 
fully mastered his subject, nor attained unto independent 
judgment. According to Pope (whose testimony, however, is 
not worth much), Addison had not read Spenser when he 
wrote, and his criticisms are mere echoes of the criticisms of 
the French classical school. Shakespeare is not mentioned 
Dryden and Congreve are the great dramatists. As for 
Chaucer, 

“ Age has rusted what the poet writ, 

Worn out his language and obscured his wit ; 

In vain he jests in liis unpolished strain, 

And tries to make his readers laugh in vain.” 

Spenser ^‘amused a barbarous age,” 

But now the mystic tale that pleased of yor e 
Can charm an understanding age no more.” 

In 1697 appeared Dryden’s translation of Virgil, for which 
Addison WYotd an Essay on the Georgies and the argumdlits 
to most of the books of the .®neid. Dryden was profuse in 
praises of the most ingenious Mr. Addison of Oxford.” 

After his Bees,” said the old man, **my later swarm is 
scarcely worth hiving.” Probably through Dryden or Ton- 
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son, Addison became acquainted with Congreve, who in- 
troduced him to Charles Montague (afterwards Lord Halifax), 
then leader of the Whigs in the House of Commons. At the 
suggestion of Montague (or xierhaps of Lord Chancellor 
Somers) the young man wrote in 1695 an ** Address to King 
Whlliam,” a work not much less truthful nor niiich less 
tedious than a thousand other complimentary poems, n^^f a 
much higher order were the Latin verses on the*‘‘j^eace 
of Eyswick.’* Eag ” Smith ^ said they were the best since 
the Ailneid,” and Johnson is willing to admit that they are 

vigorous and elegant.” 

The leading politicians of both parties 'were beginning to 
realise the potentialities of the press. The iie'^vspaper was in 
Growing infancy and reporting was unborn ; hence the 
P^wer of most eloquent speech could only affect those who 
heard it. Pamphlets and other ephemeral publica- 
tions were therefore the chief means of influencing public 
opinion, and the men who could write them well were certain 
of being warmly welcomed and richly rewarded by the chiefs 
of either party. Ministers like Oxford and Bolingbroke com- 
posed tracts instead of addressing meetings, and the greatest 
authors of the age of Anne — Swift, Addison, Defoe, Steele, 
and Prior — -joined in the political strife. 

Montague saw in xiddison one whose pen 'would be of use 
to the Whigs, and tried to enlist his services, but he, the 
Addison grandson of a clergyman, looked upon 

leaves Ox- Church as his destiny. His own inclinations 
travoS*^ Pi’ompted him to tread in the steps of his father. 

. He was a man of unaffected piety, anc? his manners 
were grave ; he was described late in life as a “ parson in a 
tic- wig ; ” ^ and Pope’s spiteful suggestion that Addison after 

‘ Edmund Smith, a poet and scholar, nicknamed Captain Eag at 

Oxford on account of his slovenly dress. 

A tie-wig was only worn by laymen. 
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resigning office meant to talie orders and become a bisliop 
would not have been made if it were inherently improbable* 
Still Addison’s high sense of the responsibilities of a clergy- 
man, and diffidence in his own ability to discharge them, 
combined with Montague’s persuasion, induced him to relin- 
quish the idea of entering the Church. His powerful friends, 
probably intending that he should be employed in the diplo- 
niatic^service, procured for him a pension of 300Z. a year. On 
the strength of this he set out on his travels in the autumn 
of 1699. After spending over a year in France to perfect 
himself in the French language, he went to Italy. His sojourn 
on classic ground was full of interest, for his acquaintance 
with classic writers being wide and minute he was able to 
compare the appearance of each place he visited with the 
description given of it by the Eoman poets. A man -who is 
interested himself can hardly fail to interest others ; conso- 
qiiently the “Eemarks on Italy” which Addison published 
after his return to England, ‘‘though a -while neglected, 
became in time so much the favourite of the public that before 
the book was reprinted it rose to five times its price.” ^ In 
December, 1701, while crossing the Alps on the way to 
Geneva, he composed his “Letter to Lord Halifax,” perhaps 
the best of his English poems. At Geneva lie heard that 
William III. was dead. The death of the king was a mis- 
fortune to Addison, for it destroyed his prospect of employ- 
ment in the public service and put an end to his pension. 
About his subsequent movements there is some doubt. Swift 
says he became “travelling tutor to a squire,” but perhaps 
the statemeift is not seriou% meant, and it certainly lacks 
corroboration. We know that Addison rambled over a great 
part of Switzerland and Germany ; that in the course of his 
wanderings he composed the “ Dialogue on Medals ; ” ^ that 

Not pnblislied till 1721 , 


* Johnson. 


'the campaign. 


lie readied liis native land tov^ards the end of 1703, and that 
for more than a year his circumstances were so straitened 
as to call for all his philosophy. 

But after the battle of Blenheim the tide turned. Marl- 
borough’s success was a splendid vindication of the policy of 
The turn ministers, and in order that the victory might 
of the have its full effect on the public mind they wanted 
it celebrated in fitting verse. Unable to find ^oet, 
Lord Godolphin, the Treasurer, applied to Lord Halifax, who 
named Addison, but insisted that application should be made 
to him in the most courteous manner. No less a person than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer therefore waited upon the 
needy man of letters. Up three pairs of stairs, in a shabby 
room above a small shop in the Haymarket, Addison was 
found by the ** emissary from Government and Fortune.’* 
Like a good Whig the poet readily consented. He set about 
** The Campaign ” at once, and when he had proceeded as far 
as the “ simile of the angel ” ^ his 'work W’as shown to the 
Treasurer. ** Addison left off at a good moment. That simile 
was pronounced to be one of the greatest ever produced in 
poetry. That angel, that good angel, flew off with Mr. Addison 
and landed him in the place of Commissioner of Appeals, vice 

* ** ’Twas then great Marlborough’s mighty soul was proved, 

That, in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war ; 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 

To faulting squadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

^ And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

So when an angel, by divine command, 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land 
(Such as of late o’er pale Britannia passed), 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 

And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perforin, 

Bides in the whirlwind and directs the storip,’* 
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Mr. Loclce ^ proYideiitially }5romotGcl.” ^ In 1706 tlie lucky 
author of “ The Campaign ” was made Under Secretary of 
State ; in 1708 he was elected member of parliament for 
Lostwithiel, and next year for Malmesbury, a place wliicli he 
represented for the rest of his life. In 1708 the Earl of 
Wharton became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Addison 
was Appointed Chief Secretary, his young kinsman, Eustace 
Biid'g^ir, getting a place in his office. On reaching Dublin 
Addison found that ‘‘Government and Fortune ” had still 
another gift in store for him—the post of Keeper of the Irish 
Eecords. 

Meanwhile time had not stood still wnth Eichard Steele. 
He left the Charterhouse in 1689, and matriculated at Christ- 
church on March 13, 1690. Burning with military 
Steele at - t i ^ i ' 

Oxford ardour, and acting, as usual, more from impulse 

and in the reason, he left the university without a de- 

amiy. 

gree, and entered the army® as a cadet or gentleman 
volunteer. When,” he said years afterwards, “ he mounted a 
w^ar-horse, Yvith a great sword in his hand, and planted himself 
behind William III. against Lew-isXIV., he lost the succession 
to a very good estate^ in the county of Wexford, in Ireland, 
from the same humour which he has preserved ever since of 
preferring the state of his mind to that of his fortune.” ^ 

In December, 1694, Mary II. died, and elegies in plenty 
were xn’odnced with the other funeral mummeries. Trooper 
Steele as Steele was not much of a poet, but he had a 
a poet. genuine admiration for the king, and fee lamented 
the untimely end of the poor queen in a poem called 
“The Procession.” He dedicated his performance to Lf)rd 
Cutis, a dashing cavalry ofBcer, then colonel of the Coldstream 

* Jolin Locke, tlie pbilosopher, who died on Oct. 28, 1704. 

" Thackeray, English Humourists.” 

^ There is some doubt about the regiment which he joined. 

^ Probably his uncle Gascoigne’s. ® The “Theatre.” 
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Guards. Tlie choice of a patron was fortunate, for soon 
afterwards we find Steele in Cutts’s liouseiiokl, then an ensign 
in his regiment, and finally, through his influence, a captain 
ill Lord Lucas’s Fusileers. 

It was to Lord Ciitts that Steele also dedicated his first 
prose work, The Christian Hero, an argument 
Christian proving that no Principles but those of Religio^are 
Hero.” sufficient to make a great Man.” This was^pub- 
lislied ill April, 1701, and here is the author’s modest account 
of its origin : — 

“ He first became an author when an ensign of the Guards, a way 
of life exposed to much irregularity; and being thoroughly con- 
%dncecl of many things of which he often repented, and which he 
more often repeated, he writ, for his own private use, a little book 
called ‘ The Christian Hero,’ with a design principally to fix upon 
his own mind a strong impression of virtue and religion, in opposi- 
tion to a stronger propensity to^vards unwarrantable pleasures. 
This secret admiration was too weak ; he therefore printed the book 
with his name, in hopes that a standing testimony against himself 
and the eyes of the world (that is to say, of his acquaintance) upon 
him in a new light would make him ashamed of understanding and 
seeming to feel what was virtuous and living so contrary a life.” ^ 

We must not, from the honest soldier’s vigorous self-condem- 
nation, conclude (as some have done) that he was 'averse than 
his neighbours. He was, in fact, better than many of them 
because ho was dissatisfied with the life he lived, and strove 
(with slips and falls, it is true) to reach a higher ideal. His 
gay spirits sometimes betrayed him into convivial excesses, 
but ill those tlays fondness for the bottle 'was hardly reckoned 
a failing, or, if a failing, it was considered one that leaned to 
virfiie’s side. 

The Christian Hero ’’ met a ready sale, a second edition 
being called for in three months, but though the work pleased 
the public, it did not please Steele’s fellow-officers, and the 
^ Steele’s “ Apology for himself and his writings.” 
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popular boon companion with whom everyone was willing to 
4rink or play cards was. shunned as a prig prone to preaching 
“ Tlie virtue. To regain his reputation as an agreeable 

Puneral.” fellow he wrote a comedy which he called ^VTlie 
Funeral, or Grief a la Mode.” In the choice of characters 
and invention of incidents he showed decided originality, 
whikr the humour is rich and natural. One scene in parti- 
culaF“has been selected for warm admiration by such incom- 
parable judges as Sydney Smith and Thackeray. And the 
play is as noteworthy in its moral as in its literary aspect ; it is 
witty without being obscene, and when "we remember the licen- 
tious character of the comedies which had held the stage since 
the Restoration, we shall see that in daring to turn the laugh 
on the side of virtue Steele showed taste as well as courage. 

“ The Funeral ” was produced at the end of 1701, with a 
success which proved that playgoers wmld not hanker after 
The Ly- flesh-pots if manna were provided for them. 
ingLover.” Steele’s second comedy, “ The Lying 

Lover,” was produced. It was written with a high purpose, 
but the lectures with wliich it was plentifully interlarded were 
not to the fancy of audiences, and were indeed essentially un- 
dramatic in spirit. The play was, as its author afterwards 
told the House of Commons, “ damned for its piety.” 

In April, 1705, “The Tender Husband” was placed upon the 
stage. It was not so conspicuous a success as “ The Funeral,” 
nor so conspicuous a failure as “ The Lying Lover.” 
Addison had added some touches to it® and Steele, 
Husband.*’ usual readiness to pay all debts (except debts 

of money), said that the “most applauded strokes ” were*du 0 
his friend. 

In 1706 Steele was appointed a gentleman-in- waiting to 
Prince George of Denmark, the queen’s husband, and next year 
editor of the official “ Gazette.” It was probably 


•*The 

Tender 


i 
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ill 1706 also that lie married Ms first wife, Mrs. Margaret 
Stretch, widow. She was the sister and heiress of a Barbado^s 
planter, and when she died she left her property 
weTded husband. Steele’s second wife ivas Mary, 

life. daughter of Jonathan Scurlock, deceased, of Llan- 
gunnor, near Carmarthen. She would on her mother’s death 
inherit property better than 400Z. per annum,” whife^her 
Iiiisband reckoned his plantation and his places as ^orth 
1,025Z. a year. With such an income a careful couple could 
have made a very respectable figure in the world, but Steele’s 
sanguine arithmetic convinced him that something far higher 
was well within his means. He took a house in one of the 
most fashionable quarters of London and another at Hampton 
Wick ; liis wife’s chariot was drawn by two, and sometimes 
even by four, horses ; he provided her with a nag to ride on 
and an array of servants. The unfortunate part of the husi- 
ness was that his creditors calculated with quite a different 
arithmetic from his, and the means which the hopeful, shift- 
less man adopted to get out of his difficulties only plunged 
him deeper in. He came to know by experience what an 
execution meant ; lie sometimes had to keep away from home 
to avoid arrest for debt ; and it is said that he once made bailiffs 
pass for his servants, much as Goldsmith afterwards caused 
Honeywood to do in /‘The Good-natured Man.” Notwith- 
standing Steele’s improvidence and some tendency on the part 
of Mrs, Sfceele to lecture — for which it must be owned she had 
ample exciiae— their union was a happy one. In days -wlieii 
it was unfashionable to love a wife (unless she belonged to 
some one else) he gave her all the warmth of hfs affectionate 
heart, and she seems to have repaid him with a true woman’s 
devotion. In dedicating to her the third volume of the ‘ ‘ Lady’s 
Library ” (after eight years of wedded life) he says 

“ It is impossible for me to look back on many evils and pains 
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wliicli I liave suffered since we came together, withont a pleasure 
which is not to be expressed, from the proofs I have had in those 
circumstances of your unwearied goodness. How often has your 
tenderness removed pain from my sick head ! how often anguish 
from my afflicted heart ! With how skilful patience have I known 
you comply with the vain projects which pain has suggested, to 
have an aching limb removed by jouriieymg from one side of a 
room to another I how often, the next instant, travelled the same 
groip^. again, without telling your patient it was to no pimpose to 
changp his situation ! If there are such beings as guardian angels, 
thus are they employed. I will no more believe one of them more 
good in its inclinations, than I can conceive it more charming in its 
form, than my wife. 

But I offend, and forget that wdiat I say to you is to appear in 
public. You are so great a lover of home, that I know it will be 
irksome to you to go into the world even in an applause. I will 
end this without so much as mentioning your little flock, or your 
own amiable figure at the head of it. That I think them preferable 
to all other children, I know is the effect of passion and instinct; 
that I believe you the best of wives, I know proceeds from ex* 
perience and reason.’* 


A year and a half after his second marriage Steele took a 
step which marks an epoch in our literature. On April 12, 
The 1709, he published the first number of the ** Tatler.*’ 
“ Tatler.” ]^e^Yspapers were then in their infancy. The first 
daily newspaper was only started in 1702. It was as large as 
half a sheet of foolscap, and was p>rintecl only on one side—so 
that there should be less to read ! The fe^v papers which 
existed contaiiiecl little information — very little that was trust- 
worthy. Except in a limited measure in Defoe’s Eeview,’* 
there was no attempt at grace of style and none ftt the forma- 
tion of public opinion. To render his undertaking more 
attractive Beioo had added to it a section called “ The Scai^dal 
Club,” in which f|uestions of ‘‘ divinity, morals, war, language, 
love, and marriage ” -were agitated. Here wm have a faint sug- 
gestion of the “ Tatler,” but Steele contemplated something 
vastly superior to aught that had been tried before; He ivas 
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not going to discard news altogether ; liis position as Gazetteer 
gave him command over early and accurate intelligence, and 
news would therefore form a feature of the paper ; but, in 
addition, art, literature, and the drama, conduct, morals, and 
fashion would be discussed ; and the ** fair sex” would not be for- 
gotten, for it was in honour of them that the title was invented. 

There was then flourishing in London a shoemakei;, steij.’-' 
gazer, aiid quack, named Partridge, wdio used to publislii an 
Isaac ahnanac filled with vague predictions. To get some 

Bicker- fun at the expense of this charlatan and of the pub- 
lie, Swift, writing in the character of an imaginary 
Isaac Bickerstaff, astrologer, published an almanac containing 
some forecasts of the usual indefinite kind, and containing 
also some definite announcements, the first of which was that 
on a given day and hour Partridge would die. Other wits 
took up the idea and treated it in various wdiimsical ways, 
and the sport was heightened by Partridge’s frantic efforts to 
prove that he was not dead. Thus the name of Bickerstaff 
was in everybody’s mouth, and Steele adopted it in the waiting 
of the Tatler.” The old astrologer speaks in the first person, 
and most of the papers profess to be by him, though his sister, 
Jemiy Distaff, sometimes wields the pen, and his familiar, 
Pacolet, is occasionally introduced. 

The Tatler ” w^as not a party organ, although Steele was 
so ardent a politician that he found it impossible now and 
Betaik avoid giving his speculations a Whig com- 

ofthe plexion. The periodical appeared every Tuesday, 
‘‘Tatler. !p]||j2.gqay, and Saturday, and was pubj^shed at a 
penny. Its success was great and immediate. Spence says 
that Steele ascribed this to the publication of early and accu- 
rate news. But Spence was probably misinformed ; for, as 
time went on, the news grew less and less, and yet the popu- 
larity of the paper did not abate.' 


Details 
of the 
“Tatler.” 


I 
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Addison was in Ireland wdien the “ Tatler ^vas started, 
and Imew no tiling of Steele’s project. Indeed, it was only 
wiien Addison saw in Xo. 6 a remark wliich lie liad liimself 
made to Steele about Virgil’s judicious choice of epithets 
, - that he suspected his friend Dick’s connection with 
and the the undertaking. Addison’s own hand first appears 
“latier. gg j[g^ after his 

return from Ireland) did his contributions become regular. 

Macaulay (who confesses that he is bound to Addison by 
a sentiment as much like affection as any sentiment can be 
Compari- is inspired by one who has been sleeping a 

son be- hundred and twenty years in Westminster Abbey”) 
dison and i^he fifty or sixty numbers of the Tatler ” 

Steele, -written by his idol ‘‘ were not merely the best, but 
so decidedly the best that any five of them are more valuable 
than all the two hundred numbers in which he had no share.” 
Steele (who was as ready as Macaulay himself to exalt one of 
the writers of the “Tatler” at the expense of the other) says : — 

“ I have only one gentJeman, who will he nameless, to thank for 
any frequent assistance to me, which indeed it would have been 
barbarous in him to have denied to one with whom he has lived in 
an intimacy from childhood, considering the great ease with which 
he is able to dispatch the most entertaining pieces of this nature. 
This good office lie performed with such force of genius, humour, 
wit, and learning, that I fared like a distressed prince who calls in 
a powerful neighbour to his aid. I was undone by my auxiliary : 
when I had once called him in I could not subsist wdtliout depend- 
ence on him.” ^ 

The late Mr. John Forster impugned the justice of Macaulay’s 
estimate of Steele with enthusiasm and, it must be added, 
with success. After giving many instances of liiiiiioiir, 
pathos, and enlightened criticism from the earlier numb ers of 
the paper, he says 

Have we not here what gave life to the ‘Tatler ’Y Have we 
^ Preface to the “ Tatler,” vol. iv. 
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not tlie spriglifclj^ father of the English essay, writing at the first 
even as he wrote to the last — out of a true and honest heart sympa- 
thising with all things good and true ; already master of his design , 
ill beginning it, and able to stand without help if the need should 
be ? In his easy chair we shall hereafter see Mr. Bickerstaff, amid 
the rustling of liooj)-petticoats, the fluttering of fans, and the 
obeisance of flowing jDerukes. But what here for the present we 
see is the critic and philosoiiher, Steele, more wise and not less 
agreeable ; who, in an age that faction brutalised and profligacy de- 
based, undertook the censorship of manners, and stamped at once 
upon the work he invented a genius as origmal as delightful.” ^ 

Leigh Hunt, too, says that he prefers Steele, with all his 
faults, to Addison, with all his essays. Nevertheless, it is 
foolish to speak as if the praise of one im|)lied dispraise of 
the other: each had great and characteristic merits, and 
though Addison was on the whole decidedly superior as a 
writer, Steele in some respects excelled him. Addison’s 
humour was equable, Steele’s fitful ; Addison burned with a 
steady glow, Steele sometimes burst into intense flame, some- 
times sank into a flicker. Steele’s concep)tion of woman w^as 
far higher than Addison’s : ^ Steele could worship her ; Addi- 
son behaved to her as a polished gentleman, but one can 
sometimes detect half contemp)t lurking behind the smile which 
plays upon his features as lie notes her little weaknesses. 
Finally, Steele could originate and Addison elaborate. 

Nine months after the Tatler ” was begun, Steele’s services 
to his party were rewarded with the appointment of Commis- 
Encl of the of Stamps, and he was allowed to retain this 

“Tatier.” officS after the fall' of the Whigs, though with the 
accession of the Tories to power he lost his post of Gazetteer. 
Soon* afterwards (on January 2, 1711) he surprised his readers 
—surprised even Addison— by announcing that the number 

' “ Quarterly Eeview,” voL scvi. p. 522. 

® It was Steele who said of Lady Elizabeth Hastings (“ Tatler,” No. 

'49) that to love her was a liberal education. 

' ■ a 2 
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o£ tlie Taller ” issued that day (No. 271) would be the last® 
.The reason he gives is highly characteristic. Speaking in his 
own name, he says his purpose had been '‘to recommend 
truth, innocence, honour and virtue as the chief ornaments 
of life;” and as he considered "severity of manners was 
absolutely necessary to him who would censure others/' he 
chose to " talk in a mask.” He proceeds : — 

I shall not carry my humilitj^ so far as to call myself a vicious 
man ; but at the same time must confess rny life is at best but par- 
donable. And with no greater character than this, a man would 
make but an iiidifferent progress in attacking prevailing and iashioii- 
able vices, which Mr. Bickerstaff has done with a ireeilom of spirit 
that would have lost both its beauty and etlicacj^ had it been pre- 
tended to by Mr. Steele.” ^ 

Ecjiially characteristic is the acknowdedgment of Addison’s 
help. “ The most approved pieces” in the " Tatler ” " %vere 
written by others,” and by himself those which had been 
" most excepted against.” The hand that had assisted him in 
certain " noble discourses ” on religious subjects was a person 
who w^as too fondly his friend ever to own them ; " the finest 
strokes of wit and humour ” were also due to the same hand. 
Steele’s generous dispraise of himself has injured his fame, 
the honest fellow’s modest estimate of himself being taken as 
his true worth. He is often thought of as a mere appendage 
of Addison., . 

With the fall of the Whigs Addison lost his place as Irish 
Secretary, hut his personal popularity suffered no diminution. 

Of the howls which were directed against the 
afterTlie Pastry that had humbled the most powerful 
fall of the monarch in Europe, saved Holland and Gerfiiany, 
Miigs. , and placed ■England .in the first rank,, the' modest, 
gentle humourist had no share. At the general election he 
W'as returned without opposition. S^vift, writing to Stella, 
Tatler” No. 271. 
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says: Mr. Addison’s election undisputed, 

and I believe tliat if be liad a mind to be king lie would ^ 
bardly be refused.” Just at this time misfortunes camo 
crowding on the ex> secretary’s bead. In a letter to Mr. 
Wortley (dated July 21, 1711) be says : — 

bave witliiii tliis twelvemonth lost a place of 2,OOOL per 
aniiiiin [that of Chief Secretary], an estate in the Indies of 1,4,C0QL, 
and, what is •worse than all the rest, my mistress. Hear tlii^and 
'^^•oiider , at my philosophy, I find they are going to take a-way, 
my Irish place [as Ileeper of the Kecords] from me too, to which I 
must add that I have just resigned my fellowship, and that the 
Stocks sink every da}^” 

The estate referred to must have been that left by Gul- 
stoii Addison, wdio, through bis brother’s help, bad been made 
governor of Madras. Gulston died- in 1709, leaving bis wealth 
to Joseph, but most of the property stuck to the fingers of the 
lawyers and trustees. The mistress was a ^‘perverse beautiful 
•widow,” the Countess of Warwick. She apopears to bave been 
willing to listen to bis suit •when be bad position, power, and 
riches, but now that bis chief endowment was only a capacity 
to write brilliant Tatlers ” she would not bear him. 

The Tories having become, like their opponents, conscious 
of the growing: power of the 'press, bad- started the lix- 
aminer,” with Swift as the chief writer., ,• To place 
“■\Vhig the other, side of the question before the public 
Examiner. during the election published the Wliig 

Examiner.” ‘^ben it was dropped Swift recorded with pleasure 
that it was down among the 'dead, men.” ^ He might v/ell 
rejoi| 2 e,” says Dr. Johnson, at the death of that which he, 
could not have killed. ■ Every reader of every party, since 
personal malice is past, and the papers which once inflamed 
the nation are read only as effusions of wit, must wish for 


The burden of what was then a popular Tory song. 
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more of the * Whig Examiners,’ for on no occasion was ilia 
.genius of Addison more vigorously exerted, and on none did 
the superiority of his powers more evidently appear.’’ 

After the death of the Tatler ” the censorship of Great 
Britain remained in commission” for two months. Then came 
^ the birth ofthe “ Spectator.” The first number ofthe 
“ £i^}eo. r new periodical appeared on March 1, 1711. The old 
tator^y astrologer, Isaac Bicherstaff, gave |)lace to the Spec- 
tator, whose |)ortrait, drawn with much care by Addison, is 
contained in No. 1. To permit greater variety of treatment 
than had been possible in the Tatler,” the club was invented, 
and the second number contains raifid but vigorous sketches 
of the members by Steele. The announcement that the 
periodical would appear daily created considerable astonish- 
ment, for it was doubted wdiether the resources of the writers 
%voiild prove equal to the constant demand upon them. The 
doubt was not justified; during a year and threG-qiiarters 
the Spectator ” presented its readers with essays, characters, 
tales, visions and criticisms — with humour, wit, and pathos — 
with grave themes on the most solemn subjects, and brilliant 
banter on the most trifling, in a profusion like nature’s own, 
ever beautiful and ever new. 

The first week placed the success of the paper beyond 
doubt ; ill No. 10 the conductors w^ere able to announce that 
^ ■ the circulation had already reached three tiiousaiicl, 
cess of the — ^ Is/ige circulation considering the narrow 

Specta- limits of the cultured class to which alcflie the ^ ‘ Spec- 
tor. ^ 

t^tor ” appealed. Fourteen thousand copies of No. 384 

v;ere sold; when a stamp duty was placed on newspapers the 

“Spectator” survived almost alone ; and in No. 555 Steeb 

could state that of the four volumes of collected numbers 

then issued nine thousand copies each had been sold, at a 

a volume. 
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Oil December G, 1712, after reaching five hundred and 
End of the numbers, the “ Spectator ” stopped without 

‘^Specta- warning, though careful readers must have been 
prepared for the end, as Sir Eoger had been killed 
and Will Honeycomb married, Captain Sentrey had taken 
possession of his inheritance, Sir Andrew Freeport was going 
to retire, and the Templar to study law. In the last number 
Steele speaks of the Yarious contributors to the Spectator.” 
Of the chief contributor he says : — 

“ All the papers marked with a C, an L, an J, or an 0, that is to 
say, all the papers which I have distinguished by any letter in the 
name of the muse CLIO, 'were given me by the gentleman of whose 
assistance I formerly boasted in the preface and concluding leaf of 
my ‘ Tatlers.’ I am indeed much more proud of his long-continued 
friendship than I should be of the fame of being thought the author 
of any writings which he himself is caj^able of producing. I re- 
member when I finished ‘ The Tender Husband ’ I told him there 
was nothing I so ardently wished, as that we might some time or 
other publish a work written by ns both, which sliould bear the 
name of ‘ The Mommient,’ in memory of our friendship. I heartily 
wish what I have done here were as honorary to that sacred name 
as learning, wit, and humanity render those pieces which I have 
taught the reader how to distinguish for his. When the play above 
mentioned was last acted there were so many applauded strokes 
in it which I had from the same hand, that I thought very meanly 
of myself that I had never publicly acknoAvledged them.” ^ 

On March 12, 1713, Steele issued the first number of the 
Guardian,” another daily paper which he had projected. It 
ran to a hundred and seventy-five numbers and 
Guar- eii€ed suddenly on October 1, apparently from some 
quarrel with Tonson, the publisher. It did not have 
noi* did it deserve the success of its predecessors. It did not 
possess the novelty of the “ Tatler,” and its plan did not admit 
of the variety of the '' Spectator ; ” furthermore, it had run a 
third of its course before Addison began to contribute to it. 

^ » Spectator,” No. 555. 
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When tlie earlier numbers were appearing Addison was 
busy preparing his “ Cato ” for the stage. It was produeed 
with much applause on April 14, and had what was 
then an amazing run of twenty nights. Addison 
could never have been a great poet, still less a great play- 
wriglit, and his native powers were fettered by the rules of 
the ‘‘ classical” school then supreme in France, and almost 
supremb in England. “Cato” has many lines and phrases 
whicii catch the ear ; the versification is dignified and the 
unities are preserved, but it lacks the merit without which all 
other merits are vain — it lacks the dramatic spirit, and the 
cause of its success was political rather than literary. The 
whole nation was “ on fire with faction ; ” in a play which 
dealt with the Eome of Cato audiences saw constant refer- 
ences to the England of Anne ; “ the Whigs applauded every 
line in which liberty was mentioned as a satire on the Tories, 
and the Tories echoed every clap to show that the satire was 
unfelt.” ^ Pope, who furnished a fine prologue for the piece, 
was present at the first representation, of wdiich he gives a 
lively account 

“ Cato was not so much the wonder of Eome in his days, as he is 
of Britain in ours ; and though all the foolish industry possible had 
been used to make it thought a party play, yet what the author said 
of another may the most properly be ap|)Hed to him on this occasion : 

‘ Envy itself is dumb, in wonder lost, 

And factions strive who shall applaud him most.’ 

The numerous and violent claps of the Whig party on the one side 
of the theatre were echoed back by the Tories on th^. other ; while 
the author sweated behind the scenes with concern to find their 
applause proceeding more from the hand than the head. This was 
the case, too, with the prologue-writer, W’-ho was clapped info a 
staunch Whig at the end of every two lines. I believe you have 
heard that, after all the applauses of the opposite faction, my Lord 
Eoiingbroke sent for Booth, who played Cato, into the box, between 
one of the acts, and presented him with fifty guineas, in acknowledg- 
^ Johnsom 
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merit, as he expressed it, for defending the cause of liberty so well 
against a perpetual dictator. The Whigs are . unwilling to be 
distanced this way, and therefore design a present to the same. 

Cato very speedily ; in the meantime they are getting ready as good 
a sentence as the former on their side ; so betwixt them it is pro- 
bable that Cato (as Dr. Garth expressed it) may have something to 
live upon after he dies.” ^ 

The commotion in the theatre was only a picture in little 
of the turmoil in the nation. The queen could not live for 
TI Ht no child left to succeed her ; the 

verianSuc- Tories were plotting almost openly to place the Old 
cession. Pretender on the throne ; the Whigs were striving 
to secure the peaceful succession of a Protestant prince, and 
lieen observers predicted civil war as imminent. Steele smelled 
the battle alar off, and, eager to rush into the fray untram- 
melled, he resigned his place as Commissioner of Stamps and 
his pension as gentleman-in-%vaiting, though neither place nor 
pension implied political allegiance to the ministry. He then *» 

, started the '‘Englishman,” which was openly Whig, and he 
attacked the Government vigorously in a pamphlet called “ The 
Crisis,” which obtained for him the honour of expulsion from 
the House of Commons. But the best laid schemes of mice 
and statesmen gang aft agiey, and the sudden death of Anne 
disconcerted the Tory plans. The Elector of Hanover suc- 
ceeded quietly ; Addison was appointed Secretary to the Lords 
Justices, wdio conducted the government till the arrival of the 
king; the Whigs -were triumphant at the general election; 
the Earl of Sunderland was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Addison again went to Dublin as Chief Secretary, 
agaia taking Budgell with him ; Steele was made surveyor of 
the royal stables at Hampton Court, magistrate and depiity- 
lioutenant for the county of Middlesex, and patentee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, a post worth a thousand a year. In 171 5 , on 
^ Letter to Sir William Trumbull, April 30, 1713. 
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tlie presenfcation by tlie Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex of a 
loyal address to tlie king, penned by Steele, honest Dick 
became Sir Eiclmrd ; and in 1716, after the suppression of the 
Jacobite rebellion, lie was made a Commissioner of Forfeited 
Estates in Scotland. 

Meanwhile Addison had tried to revive the '' Spectator,” 
Tlpree times a ^veek, from June 18 to December 20, 1714, the 
Add’^'^on appeared under the old name, with some 

Secretary of the old spirit and none of the old success. Of the 
of State. 02 giity numbers Addison himself only contributed 
about a quarter and Steele none. In 1715 Addison gave up 
his secretaryship for a seat at the Board of Trade, and on 
December 23 of that year he began to issue the Freeholder,” 
a kind of political Spectator,” in which he used all his re- 
sources of wit, humour, and calm reasoning to prove that free- 
dom, religion, trade, and commerce would Nourish best under 
a Protestant king. The paper appeared every Friday and 
Monday till June 29, 1716, when the last number (No. 55) xvas 
published. A little more than a month afterwards (on August 3) 
Addison was wedded to the Countess of Warwick, to whom 
he had so long paid court. Johnson says The lady was 
persuaded to marry him on tauns much like those on which a 
Turkish princess is espoused, to’ whom the Sultan is reported 
to pronounce, ^ Daughter, I give thee this man for thy slave.* 
The marriage, if uncontradicted report can be credited, made 
addition to his happiness ; it neither found nor made them 
equal.” There seems no proof beyond ** uncontratlicted report ” 
in support of Johnson’s statement, while there is some positive 
to the contrary. In April, 1717, Addison’s old chief, the 
Earl of Sunderland, became Prime Minister, and lie himself 
one of the Secretaries of State. He held the post for eleven 
and then resigned in consequence of ill health. 

1719 the life-long friendship between Addison and 
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Steele suffered interruption, Tlie Eaii of Sunderland liad set 

liis lieart on the carrying of a bill for limiting the 

between number of peers. The passing of it would have 

Addison temporary service to the ministry, but the 

and Steele. i. . 

measure was based on a false principle, and it was 

consequently opposed by many good Whigs, among others by 
Sir Eieliard Steele, who wrote against the proposal in ^ pager 
called the ^‘Plebeian.” Addison was asked by his ancient 
superior to state the other side of the case, and he conse- 
quently replied in the Old Whig.” Upon this discussion 
J ohiison remarks : — 

“Every reader surely must regret that these two illustrious 
friends, after so many years passed in confidence and endearment, 
in unity of interest, conformity of opinion, and fellowship of study, 
should finally part in acrimonious ox^position. Such a controversy 
was helium phmiuam civile, as Lucan exju'esses it. Why could 
not faction find other advocates ? ” ^ 


While the controversy on the Peerage Bill was raging, 
* the hand of death was upon Addison. He had been asthmatic 
Death of for some time, and the disease was now complicated 
Addison, ^q^li dropsy. With the calm courage of one who 
could look on the past without regret and on the future with- 
out fear he prepared for the end. He sent for the poet Gay 
to ask his forgiveness for a wrong wiiich he had done to him, 
and for the dissiqiated Earl of "Warwick, liis wife’s son, to see 
in what peace a Christian could die. To this Tickell refers 
when he says : — , 

“ He taught us how to live, and (Oh! too liigh 

The price of knowiedge) taught us how to die.” 

• ® 

It was on June 17, 1719, that Addison’s gentle spirit passed 

aw^ay. He w^as buried in Westminster Abbey, and** in our 

own time ” a statue was erected to him in Poets’ Corner. 

^“Siich a mark of national respect was due to the unsullied 

^ ^ “ Lives of the Poets.” 
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statesniaii, to tlie accomplislied scliolar, to the master of pure 
English eloquence, to the consummate painter of life and 
manners. It was due above all to the great satirist who alone 
knew how to use ridicule without abusing it, who, without 
inflicting a wound, effected a great social reform, and wiio 
reconciled wit and virtue after a long and disastrous separa- 
tion, during which wit had been led astray by profligacy and 
virtue by fanaticism.” ^ 

, Of Addison’s service to literature no better 
Addison’s . , 

service to account can be given than in the w^ords of Dr, 

Johnson:- 

‘‘ It is justly observed by Tickell that he employed wit on the side 
of virtue and religion. He not only made the proper use of wdt 
himself but taught it to others; and from his time it has been 
generally subservient to the cause of reason and of truth. He has 
dissipated the prejudice that had long connected gaiety with vice, 
and easiness of manners -with laxit^^ of jirmciples. He has restored 
virtue to its dignity and taught innocence not to be ashamed. Tiiis 
is an elevation of literary character * above all Greek, above all 
Roman fame.’ No greater felicity can genius attain than that of 
having purified intellectual pleasure, separating mirth from in- 
decency and wit from licentiousness ; of having taught a succession 
of writers to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodness, and, 
if I may use expressions yet more awdiil, of having ‘ turned many 
to righteousness,’”- 


need only be added that to a fair share of this high praise 
Steele also is justly entitled. 

When the Peerage Bill was under discussion the Duke of 
Newcastle wrs Lord Chamberlain, and he (with a meanness 
Death of Spirit which in any other man w^ould have been 
Steele, extraordinary, but which in his grace was eiily 
ordinary) punished Steele’s opposition by depriving him of 
his Drury Lane patent. The licence was, however, restored 
May, 1721, through the good offices of Walpole. Next year 


Lives of' the Poets.” 
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Steele produced, tlie most successful of all liis comedies, “ The 
Conscious Lovers.” He dedicated it to the king, who sent 
him a present of 500Z. This -was but as a drop in the bucket,*’ 
for debts like curses come home to roost, and pecuniary diffi- 
culties, the result of a life's improvidence, were crowding 
thick around poor Steele. He left London, first for Bath, 
then for Hereford, and lastly for Llangminor, which had 
come to him from his wife.^ He died at Oarmartfien hii 
September 1, 1729, and three days later he was biiriecl in 
St. Peter’s Church in that towui. ‘‘ Peace be with iiiin 1 Let 
us think gently of one who %vas so gentle : let us speak 
kindly of one whose own breast exuberated with human 
kindness.”® 

Two of the papers in this edition of the de Coverley 
Essays were written by Eustace Budgell. His father was 
the Eev. Gilbert Budgell, D.D., of St. Thomas, near 
Budgell. mother was Mary, the daughter of 

« Gulston, Bishop of Bristol, and consequently the niece of 
Addison’s mother. Eustace, after passing through school 
and university with more than fair reputation, came to Lon- 
don to study law, and by the help of his kinsman obtained 
easy access to the best literary society. The young man had 
much to recommend him, a pleasing person, elegant manners, 
fashionable dress, in addition to a good knowledge of the 
classics, and of French, Italian, and English authors. Events 
had not yet proved that his vanity was stronger than his 
virtue. Par% by his own abilities, and partly by the help of 
his cousin,” he rose rapidly in the public service, till in 1717 
we# find him Accountant and Controller- Geii^’al of Irish 
Eevenue. Next year he reached the turning-point in liis life. 
The Duke of BcLoii came to Dublin as Lord Lieutenant, 
bringing with him a favourite of his own as Chief Secretary. 

^ , Lady Stsele had died m 1718. ^ Thackeraj. 
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Budgell tlioiigiit tlie post sliouH liave been given to himself, 
and he attacked the favourite in a violent pamphlet. Not 
" content with this folly, he wrote a second pamphlet in which 
he did not spare the Duke, who was highly offended and 
obtained his dismissal. The angry man returned to England, 
consulted Addison and received sage advice, wdiicli, of course, 
he did not follow. The steps in his downward career need not 
bG traced in detail. The more he tried to recover his lost 
posftion, or to obtain fresh employment in the public service, 
the more enemies he made. At last, despairing of success in 
this direction, he took to gambling in stocks and lost nearly -all 
Ills property.^ Then he tried to live by his pen. In the days of 
his prosperity he had written with applause in the Tatler,’* 
the ** Spectator,” and the “Guardian,” but nothing that lie 
wrote in the days of his distress is remembered now except 
the “Bee” — and the will of Dr. Toland. Dr. Toland was a ■well- 
known Deist. He was possessed of about two thousand pounds 
which he had expressed his intention of leaving to a favourite 
neplie^v. The surprise w^as therefore general wdieii it was found 
that his little fortune was bequeathed to Budgell, and people 
did not hesitate to say that the will was a forgery. It is to 
this that Pope alludes in the Prologue to the satires 

“Let Budgell charge low Grub Street^ on my quill 
And write whate’er he please— except my will.” 

The unhappy man's fortune, reputation, and self-respect w’ore 
now lost for ever, so he determined to commit suicide. On 
May 4, 1737, he threw himself into the Thames, ipaving on his 
desk a piece of paper whereon he had •written— 

What Cato did and Addison approved® • 

Cannot be wrong.” 

* His father had left him 950Z. a year. 

® Budgell had accused Pope of writing in the “ Grub Street Journal.” 

® It need hardly be said that Addison did not approve of suicide, 
though facts made him cause Cato to die by his own hand in the play. 
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Tlie style of Buclgell /‘is often a very liappy imitation of 
Addison’s manner ; if it possesses not all tlie inelloivness and 
sweetness of the original it is sweet, unaffected and clear, and* 
ill general more correct and rounded than the diction of 
Steele. . » « That he entered with perfect accuracy into the 
conception and keeping of a character so original as that of 
Sir Eoger de Goveiiey is the still greater merit of BudgelL 
« « e His description of the hunt in No. 116 . T . is" a 
picture that one would not exchange for volumes of medio- 
crity.” ^ 

‘ ® Br. Nathan Drake : Essays Biographical, Critical, and Historical, 
illustrative of the * Tatler,’ ‘ Spectator,’ and ^ Guardian,’ ” volaii.,p. 19. 
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Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fiimo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat. Hob. 

His ilasli ends not in smoke ; but out of smoke 
He gives such light as brings forth dazzling miracles. 

I HAVE observed that a reader seldom jperuses a book 
with pleasure until he knows whether the writer of it 
be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric clisposi- 
tion, married or a bachelor, with other particulars of the 
9 like nature, that conduce very much to the right under- 
standing of an author. To gratify this curiosity, which 
is so natural to a reader, I design this paper and my 
next asjirefatQry discourses to my following writings, 
and shall give some account in them of the several 
persons that are engaged in this work. As the chief 
trouble of compiling, digestin correcting, will fall 

to my share, I must do myself the justice to open the 
r. , "" work with my own history. 

I was bom to a small hereditary estate, wdiich, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the village where it lies, was 
bounded by the same hedges and ditches in William the 
j Conqueror’s time that it is at present, and has been 

delivered down from father to son whole and entire, 
I withoiit the loss or acquisition of a single • field ' or 

^ meadow, during the space of six hundred years. There 

I > . 
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runs a story in the family, that my mother dreamt that 
she had brought forth a judge ; whether this might 
' proceed from a lawsuit w’-hich w'as then depending in the 
family, or my father’s being a justice of the peace, I 
cannot determme ; for I am not so vain as to think it 
presaged any dignity that I should arrive at in my future 
life, though that was the interpretation which the neigh- 
libm'hood put upon it. The gravi ty of my behaviour at 
my very first appearance in the world seemed to favour 
my mother’s dream: for, as she has often told me, I 
threw away my rattle before I was two months old, and 
would not make use of my coral until they had taken 
aw’ay the bells from it. 

As for the rest of my infancy, there being nothing in 
it remarkable, I shall pass it over in silence. I find, 

• that, during my nonage, I had the reputation of a very 
sullen youth, but was always a favourite of my school- 
. master, who irsed to say, that my j)arts were solid, and • 
xcovld wear teell. I had not been long at the University, 
before I distinguished myself by a most profound silence; 
for during the sj)ace of eight years, excepting in the 
public exercises of the college, I scarce uttered the 
quantity of an hundred words; and indeed do not re- 
member that I ever spoke three sentences together in 
my whole life. Wiilst I was in this learned body, I 
applied myself with so much diligence to my studies, 
that there are very few celebrated books,»either in the 
learned or the modern tongues, which I am not ac- 
quainted with. • 

Upon the death of my father, I was resolved to travel 
into foreign countries, and therefore left the University 
with the character of an odd unaccountable fellow, that 
had a great deal of learning, if I would but show it. An 
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insatiable thirst after knowledge carried me into all the 
countries of Europe, in which there was anything new 
or strange to be seen ; nay, to such a degree was my 
curiosity raised, that having read the controversies of 
some gi-eat men concerning the antiquities of Egypt, I 
made a voyage to Grand Cairo, on purq)ose to take the 
measure of a pyramid: and as soon as I had set myself 
right in that particular, returned to my native counjry 
with great satisfaction. 

I have passed my latter years in this city, where I 
am frequently seen in most public places, though there 
are not above half a dozen of my select friends that know 
me: of whom my next paper shall give a more particular 
account. There is no place of general resort, wherem I 
do not often make my appearance; sometimes I am seen 
thrusting my head mto a round of politicians at Will’s, 
and listening with great attention to the narratives that 
are made in those little circular audiences. Sometimes 
I smoke a pipe at Child’s, and -while I seem attentive to 
nothing but the Postman, overhear the conversation of 
every table m the room. I aqopear on Sunday nights at 
St. James’s coffee-house, and sometimes join the little 
committee of polities in the inner room, as one who 
comes there to hear and improve. My face is likewise 
very well known at the G recian, the Cocoa Tree, and in 
the theatres both of Drury Lane and the Hay Market. 
I have been lakcn for a merchant upon the Exchange 
for above these ten years, and sometimes pass for a Jew 
in the assembly of stock-jobbers at Jonathan's. In 
short, wherever I see a cluster of people, I always mix 
with them, though I never open my lips but m my own 
club. ■ 

Thus I live m the -Rmld rather as a spectator of 
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maiildiitl, than as one of the species; by which means 1 
have made myself a .speculative statesman, soldier, mer- 
chant, and artisan, without ever meddling with any prac- 
tical part in life. I am very well versed in the theory of 
an husband or a father, and can discern the errors in the 
economy, business, and diversion of others, better than 
those.who are engaged in them : as standers-by discover 
blots, which are apt to escape those who are in the game. 

I never espoused any party with violence, and am re- 
solved to observe an exact neutrality bet-ween the Whigs 
and Tories, unless I shall be forced to declare myself by 
the hostilities of either side. In short, I have acted in all 
the parts of my life as a looher-on, which is the character 
I intend to preserve in this paper. 

There are three very material points which I have 
not spoken to in this paper, and which for several im- 
portant reasons, I must keep to myself, at least for some 
time : I mean an account of my name, my age, and my ^ 
lodgings. I must confess, I would gratify my reader in 
anything that is reasonable ; but as for these three par- 
ticulars, though I am sensible they might tend very 
much to the embellishment of my paper, I eaiinot yet 
come to a resolution of communicating them to the 
public. They would indeed draw me out of that ob- 
scurity which I have enjoyed for many years, and ex- 
pose me in public places to several salutes and civilities, 
which have been always very disagreeable to me; for 
the greate^st pain I can suffer, is the being talked to, and 
being stared at. It is for this reason likewise that I 
keep my complexion and dress as very great secrets : 
though it is not impossible but I may make discoveries 
of both in the progress of the work I have undertaken. 
After having been thus particular upon myself, I 
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shall in to-morrow’s paper give an account of those 
gentlemen who are concerned with me in this work ; foi% 
as I have before intimated, a plan of it is laid and con- 
certed (as all other matters of imiiortance are) in a 
club. However, as my friends have engaged me to stand 
ill the front, those who have a jnind to correspond wuth 
me may direct their letters to the SpecTxIToe, at^ Mr. 
Buckley’s in Little Britain. For I must further acqiiainf 
the reader, that though our club meets only on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, ^ve have appointed a committee to sit 
every night, for the inspection of all such papers as may 
contribute to the advancement of the public weal. 

The Spectatop.. 

London, Thuksdat, Madcii 1 , 1710 - 11 . 
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CHAPTEB I. 

Sm ROGEE AND THE CLUB. 

Ast alii sex, 

Et plures, uno conclamant ore . Juv. 

Six besides — 

And more — join tlie consenting voice. 

^ The first of oiir society is a gentleman of Worcestershire, 
of ancient descent, a baronet, his name Sir Eoger de 
Coveiiey. His great-grandfather was inventor of that 
famous country-dance which is called after him. All 
who know that shire are very well acquainted with the 
: .parts and m.erits of Sir Eoger. He is a gentleman that 
is very singular in his behaviour, hut his singularities 
proceed from his good sense, and are contradictions to 
the manners of the ^voiid only as he thinks the world is 
ill the wrong. However, this humour creates liiiia no 
enemies, for he does nothing with sourness or obstinacy ; 
and his being unconfxned to modes and f«rms makes 
him but the readier and more capable to please and 
oblige all who know him. When he is in town, he lives 
in Soho Square. It is said he keeps himself a bachelor 
by reason lie was crossed in love by a perverse beautiful 
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■widow of tliG next county to liini. Before this clis- 
appointment, Sir Eoger was wliat you call a fine gentle- 
man, had often supped with my Lord Eocliester and Sir 
George Etherege, fought a duel upon his first coming to 
town, and kicked Bully Dawson in a public coffee-house 
for calling liim ^^youngstor/' But being ill used by the 
above, mentioned widow, he w^as very serious for a year 
and a half; and though, his temper being naturally 
jovial, he at last got over it, he grew careless of himself, 
and never dressed afterwards. He continues to w^ear a 
coat and doublet of the same cut that w^ere in fashion at 
the time of his repulse, which, in his merry humours, 
he tells us, has been in and out twelve times since he 
first wore it. He is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, 
gay, and hearty ; keeps a good house both in town and 
country ; a great lover of mankind ; but there is such a 
mirthful cast in his behaviour, that he is rather beloved 
than esteemed. His tenants grow rich, his servants 
look satisfied, all the young women profess to love him, 
and the young men are glad of his company : when he 
comes into a house he caUs the servants by their names, 
and talks all the way up stairs to a visit. I must not 
omit that Sir Eoger is a justice of the„g[uprum; that he 
fills the chair at a quarter-session with great abilities ; 
and, three months ago, gained universal applause by ex- 
Xfiaining a passage in the Game Act. 

The gentleman next in esteem and authority among 
us is another bachelor, who is a member of the Inner 
Tenij)Ie; a man of great probi ty, wit, and understand- 
ing; but he has chosen Ms place of residence rather to 
obey the direction of an old humoursome father, than in 
pursuit of his own inelinations. He was placed there to 
study the laws of the land, and is the most learned of 
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any of tlie lioiise in those of the stage. Aristotle and 
Longinus are much better understood by him than 
Littleton or Coke. The father sends up every post * 
questions relating to marriage-articles, leases, and 
tenures, in the neighbourhood ; all which questions he 
agrees with an attorney to amwer and take care of in 
the lump. He is studying the passions themselves, 
when he should be inquiring into the debates among 
men which arise from them. He knows the a-rgument 
of each of the orations of Demosthenes and Tally, but 
not one case in the reports of our own courts. No one 
ever took him for a fool, but none, except his intimate 
friends, know he has a great deal of \Yit. This turn 
makes him at once both disinterested and agreeable : as ^ :i:;„ 
few of his thoughts are drawm from business, they are 
most of them fit for conversation. His taste of books 
is a little too just for the age he lives in ; he has read 
# all, but approves of very few. His familiarity with the 
customs, manners, actions, and wTitings of the ancients 
makes him a very delicate observer of what occurs to 
him in the present world. He is an excellent critic, and 
the time of the play is his hour of business; exactly at 
five he passes through New Inn, crosses through Russell 
Court, and takes a turn at WilFs till the play begins ; 
he has his shoes rubbed and his periwig powdered at the 
barber’s as you go into the Rose. It is for the good of 
the audience «Rdien he is at a play, for the actors have an 
ambition to please him. , 

The person of next consideration is Sir Andrew Free- 
port, a merchant of great eminence in the city of London, 
a person of IndMati^^^ strong reason, and 'r.'v,' 

great experience. His notions of trade are noble and gene- 
:rous, anfl (as every rich mm has usually some sly way ' 
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of jesting, wliicli YYOiild make no great figure were lie not a 
rich man) lie calls the sea the British Common* He is 
acquainted with commerce in all its parts, and will tell 
yon that it is a stupid and barbarous way to extend domi- 
nion by arms ; for true power is to be got by arts and in- 
dustry. He will often argue that if this part of our trade 
%yere well cultivated, we should gain from one nation; 
and if another, from another. I have heard him prove 
that diligence makes more lasting acquisitions than 
valour, and that sloth has ruined more nations than the 
sword. He abounds in several frugal maxims, amongst 
which the greatest favourite is, penny saved is a 
penny got,’’ A general trader of good sense is pleasanter 
company than a general scholar ; and Sir Andrew 
having a natural unaffected eloquence, the perspiciiity of 
his discourse gives the same pleasure that wit would in 
another man. He has made his fortunes himself, and 
says that England may be richer than other kingdoms 
by as plain methods as he himself is richer than other 
men ; though at the same time I can say this of him, 
that there is not a point in the compass but blows home 
a ship in wiiich he is an owner. 

Next' to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits Captain 
Sentrey, a gentleman of great courage, good understand- 
ing, but invincible modesty. He is one of those that 
deserve very well, but are very awkward at putting their 
talents within the observation of such should take 
notice of them. He was some years a caiitain, and be- 
haved himself with great gallantry in several engage- 
ments and several sieges ; but having a small estate of 
his own, and being next heir to Sir Eoger, he lias quitted 
a w^ay of life in which no man can rise suitably to his 
merit who is not something of a courtier as well as a 
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Boldier. I have heard him often lament that in a pro- 
fession where merit is placed in so conspicuous a view, 
impiidenee should get the better of modesty. 'When he’' 
has talked to this purpose I never heard him make a 
sour expression, but frankly confess that he left the 
world because he was not M for it. A strict honesty 
and an even regular behawour are in themselyes ob- 
stacles to him that must press throngli crowds, ^dio v 
endeavour at the same end with himself, — the favour of a 
commander. He will, however, in his way of talk excuse 
generals for not disposing according to men’s desert, or 
inquiring into it : for,” says he, that great man who 
has a mind to help me, has as many to break through 
to come at me, as I have to come at him : ” therefore he 
will conclude, that the man who would make a figure, 
especially in a military way, must get over all false 
modesty, and assist his patron against the importunity, 
of other pretenders by a prop)er assurance in his own 
vindication. He says it is a civil co^vardice to be back- 
ward in asserting what you ought to expect, as it is a 
military fear to be slow in attacking when it is your 
duty. With this candour does the gentleman speak of 
himself and others. The same frankness runs through 
all his conversation. The military part of his life has 
furiiisliod him with many adventures, in the relation of 
which he is very agreeable to the company; for he is 
never overbearing, though accustomed to command men 
in the utmost degree below him; nor evex too obse- 
quious from an habit of obeying men highly above him. 

But that our society may not appear a set of humour- 
ists unacquainted with the gallantries and pleasures of 
the age, we have among us the gallant W'ill Honeycomb, 
a gentleman who according to his years should be in the 
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decline of liis life, but having ever been very careful of 
his person, and always had a very easy fortune, time 
has made but a very little impression either by wuiiikles 
on his forehead, or traces in his brain. His person is 
W’^ell turned and of a good height. He is very ready at 
that sort of discourse withjvhich men usually entertain 
women.^ He has all his life dressed very well, and 
reniembers habits as others do men. He can smile 
wdien one speaks to him, and laughs easily. He knows 
the history of every mode, and can inform you from 
which of the Prench king’s wenches our wives and 
daughters had this manner of curling their hair, that 
way of placing their hoods; whose frailty was covered 
by such a sort of petticoat, and whose vanity to show 
her foot made that part of the dress so short in such a 
year. In a word, all his conversation and knowledge 
has been in the female world : as other men of his age 
will take notice to you what such a minister said upon 
such and such an occasion, he will tell you when the 
Duke of Monmouth danced at court such a woman was 
then smitten, another was taken with him at the head 
of his troop in the Park. In all these important rela- 
tions, he has ever about the same time received a kind 
glance or a blow of a fan from some celebrated beauty, 
mother of the present Lord Such-a-one. If you speak of 
a young commoner that said a lively thing in the House, 
he starts up, ^^He has good blood in his^^eins; Tom 
Mirabell, the rogue, cheated me in that affair: that 
young felloe’s mother used me more like a dog than any 
I ever made advances to.” This way of talking 
very much enlivens the conversation among us of 
sedate turn; and I find there is not one of the 
who rarely speak at all, but 
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oi liim of that sort of man wlio is usually called a 
well-bred fine gentleman. To conclude liis character, 
where women are not concerned, he is an honest worthy 
man, 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him ■whom 
I am next to speak of as one of our company; for he 
visits us but seldom, but when he does, it adds to every 
man else a new enjoyment of himself. He is a clergy- 
man, a very philosophic man, of general learning, great 
sanctity of life, and the most exact good breeding. He 
has the misfortune to be of a very W'Cak constitution, 
and consequently cannot accept of such cares and busi- 
ness as preferments in his function would oblige him to : 
he is therefore among divines -what a chamber-counsellor 
is among Iaw}^ers, The i)robity of his mind, and the 
integrity of his life, create him followers, as being elo- 
quent or loud advances others. lie seldom introduces 
« the subject he speaks upon; but we are so far gone in 
years, that he observes, wiien he is among us, an earnest- 
ness to have him fall on some divine topic, wiiich he. 
always treats with much authority, as one wdio has no 
interests in this world, as one who is hastening to the 
object of all his wishes, and conceives hope from his 
decays and infirmities. These are my ordinary com- 
panions. 
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^ Hiiic tibi coi^ia 
Manabit ad plenum, beiiigno 
Ruris lionorum opulenta cornu. IIois. 
Here to thee 

Shall lieap’(l-up plenty flow, to crown th’ abundanco 
OX the peaceful plain. 


Having often received m invitation from my friend Sir 
Eogcr de Goverloy to pass away a month with him in 
the country, 1 last week accompanied him thither, and 
am settled with him for some time at his country house, 
where I intend to form several of my ensuing sp(3cuhv 
tions. Sir Pioger, who is verj- well acquainted with my 
humour, lets me rise and go to bed when I please, dine r 
at his own table or in my chamber as I think fit, sit still 
and say nothing without bidding me be merry. When 
the gentlemen of the country come to see him, he only 
shows me at a distance : as I have been W'alking in his 
fields I have observed them stealing a sight of me over 
an hedge, and have heard the Knight desiring tliem not 
to let me see them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger’s family, because 
it consists of sober and staid persons ; for, m the Knight 
is the best master in the world, he seldom changes his 
servants; Snd as he is beloved by all about him* his 
servants never care for leaving Mm ; by this means his 
domestics are all in years, and growm old with their 
, . , master. You would take Ms valet de cliambre for Ms 
brother, his butler is gray-headed, his groom is one of 
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tlie grayest iiieii that I have ever seen, and liis coacli- 
man has the looks of a privy counsellor. You see the 
goodness of the master even in the old house dog, and in " 
a gray pad that is kept in the stable wifcli great care 
and tenderness, out of regard to his past services, though 
he has been useless for severakj^ears. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure, 
the joy that appeared in the countenances of the^ 
ancient domestics uponmy friend’s arrival at his country 
seat. Some of them could not refrain from tears at the 
sight of their old master ; every one of them pressed for- 
ward to do something for him, and seemed discouraged if 
they were not employed. At the same time the good old 
Knight, with the mixture of the father and the master of 
the family, .tempered, & inquiries after his own affairs 
with several kind questions relating to themselves. This 
humanity and good-nature engages every body to him, so 
that when he is pleasant upon any of them, all his 
family are in good humour, and none so much as the 
person whom he diverts himself with : on the contrary, 
if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is 
easy for a stander-by to observe a secret concern in thel 
looks of all his servants. 

My 'worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, 
as W'ell as the rest of his fellow-servants, wonderfully 
desirous of pleasing me, because they have often heard 
their master talk of me as of his particular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Eoger is diverting him- , 
self ill the woods or the fields, is a very venerable man 
who is ever with Sir Eoger, and has lived at his house 
in the nature of a chaplain above thirty years. This 
gentleman is a person of good sense and some learning, 
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of a very regular life and oTbliging conversation : he 
heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows that lie is very 
■ much in the old Knight's esteem, so that he lives in the 
family rather as a relation than a dependent. 

I have observed in several of my papers that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst ,all his good qualities, is some- 
thing of an humourist; and that his. virtues as w^ell as 
miperfections, are, as it were, tinged by a certain extra- 
vagance, which makes them particularly Ms, and dis- 
tinguishes them from those of other men. This cast of 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, so it 
renders his conversation highly agreeable, and more 
delightful than the same degree of sense and virtue 
would appear in their common and ordinary colours. 
As I was walking with him last night, he asked me how 
I liked the good man whom I have just now mentioned, 
and without staying for my answer told me that he was 
afraid of being insulted with Latin and Greek at his own ^ 
table, for which reason he desired a particular friend of 
his at the University, to find him out a clergyman rather 
of plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a 
clear voice, and sociable temper, and, if possible, a man 
that understood a little of back-gammon. My friend, 
says Sir Roger, found me out this gentleman, who, 
besides the endowments required of him, is, they tell 
me, a good scholar, though he does not show it : I have 
given him the parsonage of the parish ; a»d, because I 
know Iiis value, have settled upon him a good annuity;', 
for life. Ii' he outlives me, he shall find that he«^was 
higher in my esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. He 
has now been with me thirty years, and, though he does 
not know I have taken notice of it, has never in all that 
time asked anything of me for himself, though he is 
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every clay soliciting me for something in behalf of one 
or other of my tenants his parishioners. There has not 
been a lawsuit in the parish since he lias lived among 
them : if any dispute arises they apply themselves to him 
for the decision ; if they do not acquiesce in his jiidg- . 
ment, which I think never happened above once or twice 
at most, they appeal to me. At his first settlings witli^^ 
me I made him a present of all the good sermons whigh 
have been printed in English, and only begged of him 
that every Sunday he would pronounce one of them in 
the pulpit. Accordingly he has digested them into such 
a series, that they follow one another naturally, and 
make a continued system of practical divinity. 

As Sir Eoger was going on in his story, the gentleman 
we were talking of came up to ns ; and upon the Knight’s 
asking him who preached to-morrow (for it was Saturday 
night) told iis the Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, 
®and Dr. South in the afternoon. He then show^ed us his 
list of preachers for the whole year, where I saw with 
a great deal of pleasure Archbishoii Tillotson, Bishop 
Saunderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamj% with several 
living authors who have published discourses of practical 
divinity. I no sooner saw this venerable man in the 
pulpit, but I very much approved of my friend’s insist- 
ing upon the qualifications of a good aspect and a clear 
voice ; for I was so charmed with the gracefulness of his 
figure and delvery, as w^ell as with the discourses he 
pronounced, that I think I never passed any time more 
to my’satisfaction . A sermon repeated after this manner 
is like the composition of a poet in the mouth of a 
.graceful actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our country clergy 
.;vvould follow this example ; and, instead of wasting their 

» . a 
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Bijii-its in laborious compositions of their own, would 
endeavour after a handsome elocution, and all those 
other talents that are proper to enforce what has been 
penned by greater masters. This would not only be 
moie easy to themselves, but more edifying to the 
people. ^ 


CHAPTER III. 

THE COVERLEY HOUSEHOLD. 

iEsopo ingentem statuain posuere Attioi, 

Sorvumque collociirunt a;tenia in basi, 

Patera honoris soirent ut cuncti viam. Ph.edb. 

To Esoio, though a slave, the Athenians raised 
A giant statue on a stedfast base, 

To show that Honour’s path is spread for all. 

The reception, manner of attendance, undisturbed freer 
dom, and quiet, which I meet with here in the country 
has confirmed me in the opinion I always had, that the 
general corruption of manners in servants is owino' to 
the conduct of masters. The aspect of every one intte 
family carries so much satisfaction that it appears he 
luiovs the happy lot which has befallen him in beino- a 
member of it. There is one particular which I h^ve 
seldom , seen but at Sir Roger’s ; it is usual in all other 
I^laces that servants fly; from the parts of the house 
irough .which their master is passing : on the contrary, 

here they imdustriously place themselves in his wa^r; ami 
m on both sides, as it were, understood as a visit 
%riien the servants appear without caDing. This pro- 

tTehour temper of the malof 

t house, who also perfectly well knows how to enjoy a 
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great estate Y/itli such economy as ever to be^jiiuch 

beforeliaiicL This makes his own mind untroubled, and 
consequently unapt to vent peevish expressions, or give 
passionate or inconsistent orders to those about him* 
Thus respect and love go together, and a certain cheer- 
fulness in performance of their duty is the particular 
distinction of the low^er part of this family. When a, 
servant is called before his master, he does not coipe 
with an expectation to hear himself rated for some trivial 
fault, threatened to be striiDped, or used wuth any other 
unbecoming language, which mean masters often give to 
worthy servants ; but it is often to know what road he 
took that he came so readily back according to order; 
whether he passed by such a ground ; if the old man who 
rents it is in good health ; or whether he gave Sir Eoger's 
love to him, or the like. 

A man who preserves a respect founded on his bene- 
*volence to his dependents lives rather like a prince than 
a master in his family ; his orders are received as favours, 
rather than duties ; and the distinction of approaching 
him is part of the reward for executing what is com- 
manded by him. 

There is another circumstance in which my friend 
excels in his management, which is the manner of re- 
. warding his servants : he has ever been of opinion that 
giving his cast clothes to be wurn by valets has a very 
ill effect upoii^little minds, and creates a silly sense of 
equality betw^^een the parties, in persons affected only 
with Sutward things. I have heard him often pleasant 
on this occasion, and describe a young gentleman abusing 
his man in that coat which a month or tw^o before w^as 
the most pleasing distinction he w^as conscious of in liini- 
pelf. He would discourse still more pleasantly 


upon the ladies’ bounties of this kind; and I have heard ' 

. him say he knew a fine woman, who distributed rewards 
and punishments in giving becoming or unbecoming 
dresses to her maids. 

But my good friend is above these little instances of 
good-will, in bestowing* only trifles on his servants; a 
good "servant to him is sure of having it in his choice 
very soon of being no servant at all. As I before observed, 
he is so good an liusband, and knows so thoroughly that 
the skill of the purse is the cardinal virtue of this life,—! . 
say, he knows so well that frugality is the support of 
generosity, that he can often spare a large fine when a 
tenement falls, and give that settiemait to a good servant 
who has a mind to go into the world, or make a stranger 
pay the fine to that servant, for his more comfortable 
maintenance, if he staj^s in his service. 

A man of honour and generosity considers it would be 
miserable to himself to have no will but that of another/ 
though it were of the best person breathing, and for that 
reason goes on as fast as he is able to put his servants 
into independent livelihoods. The greatest part of Sir 
Eoger’s estate is tenanted by persons who have served 
himself or his ancestors. It was to me extremely pleasant 
to observe the visitants from several parts to welcome 
his arrival into the country ; and all the difference that I . 
could take notice of between the late servants who came 
to see him, and those who sta,yed in the family, was that 
these latter were looked upon as finer gentlemen and 
better courtiers. 

This pxanumission aiid^^p^^ them in a w^ay of live- 
lihood I look upon as only what is due to a good servant, 

wiiich encouragement will make his siiccessor be as 
diligent, as humble, and as iwly as he was, 
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Bonietliing wonderful in the narrowness of those minds 
which can he pleased and be barren of bounty to those ^ 
who please them. 

One might, on this occasion, recount the sense that 
great persons in all ages have had of the merit of their 
dependents, and the heroic sewices which men have 
done their masters in the extremity of their fortifies ; 
and shown to their undone patrons that fortune was ah 
the difference between them; but as I design this niy 
speculation only as a gentle admonition to thankless 
masters, I shall not go out of the occurrences of common 
life, but assert it as a general observation, that I never 
saw, but in Sir Roger’s family, and one or two more, 
good servants treated as they ought to be. Sir Eoger’s 
kindness extends to their children’s children, and this 
very morning he sent his coachman’s grandson to pren- 
tice. I shall conclude this paper with an account of a 
picture in his gallery, where there are many which ^yill 
deserve my future observation. 

At the very upper end of this handsome structure 
I saw the portraiture of two j^oung men standing in a 
river, the one naked, the other in a livery. The person 
supported seemed half dead, but still so much alive as 
to show ill his face exquish^^^^^ love towards the V 

• other. I thought the fainting figure resembled my friend 
Sir Eoger ; and looking at the butler, who stood by me, 
for an account t)f it, he informed me that the person in 
the livery was a servant of Sir Eoger ’s, who stood on 
the slibre while his master w^as swimming, and observing 
him taken with some sudden illness, and sink under 
water, jumped in and saved him. He told me Sir Eoger 
took off the dress he was in as soon as he came home, 
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favour ever since, had made him master of that x)retty 
seat which we saw at a distance as we came to this 
house. I remembered indeed Sir Eogor said there lived 
a very worthy gentleman, to whom he was highly obliged, 
without mentioning anything further. Upon my looking 
a little dissatisfied at some part of the picture, my 
-^.attendant informed me that it was against Sir Eoger’s 
will, and at the earnest request of the gentleman liimself, 
that he was drawn in the habit in which he had saved 
his master. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

THE COVEHLEY OtIEST. 

Gratis anhclans, multa agendo niliil agens, Piizsdu. 

Breatliless without cause ; busy doing nothing. 

As I was yesterday morning walking with Sir Eoger' 
before his house, a country fellow brought him a huge 
fish, which, he told him, Mr. William Wimble had 
caught that very morning; and that he presented it, 
with his service to him, and intended to come and dine 
with him. At the same time he delivered a letter, which 
my friend read to me as soon as the messenger left him. 

“ Sir Eoger,— I deshe you to accept o'? a jack, which 
is the best I have caught this season. I intend to come 
and stay with you a week, and see how the perch oite in 
■rr, the Black Eiver. I observed with some concern, the 
last time I saw you upon the bowling-green, that your 
whip wanted a lash to it ; I will bring half a dozen with 
mo that I twisted last week, which I hope will serve you 
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all the time you are in the country. I have not been 
out of the saddle for sis days last past, having been at 
Eton with Sir John’s eldest son. He takes to his • 
learning hugely. 

“ I am, sir, your humble servant, 

“Will Wimble.” 

This extraordinary letter, and message that accom- 
panied it, made me very curious to know the character 
and quality of the gentleman who sent them; which I 
found to be as follows. Will Wimble is yoimger brother 
to a baronet, and descended of the ancient family of the 
Wimbles. He is now between forty and fifty ; but being 
bred to no business and born to no estate, he generally 
lives with his elder brother as supermtendent of his 
game. He hunts a pack of dogs better than any man 
in the country, and is very famous for finding out a 
. hare. He is extremely well versed in all the little 
handicrafts of an idle man : he makes a may -fly to a 
miracle, and furnishes the whole country with angle- 
rods. As he is a good-natured pfiScious fellow, and very 
much esteemed upon account of his family, he is a 
welcome guest at every house, and keeps up a good 
correspondence among all the gentlemen about him. 
He carries a tulip-root m his pocket from one to another, 
or exchanges a puppy between a coupile of friends that 
live perhaps* in the opposite sides of the county. Will 
is a particular favourite of all the yoting heirs, whom he 
frequently obliges with a net that he has vSUaved, or a 
setting-dog that he has made himself. He now and 
then presents a pair of garters of his own knitting to 
their mothers or sisters; and raises a great deal of ninth 
among them, by inquiring as often as he meets them 
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liow they wear. These gentleman-like manufactures 
and obliging little humours make Will the darling of the 
country. 

Sir Eoger was proceeding in the character of liiiiij 
when we saw him make up to us with two or three hazel- 
twigs in his hand that h^. had cut in Sir Eoger’s w^oods, 
as he came through them, in his way to the house. I 
"^Nvas very much pleased to observe on one side the hearty 
and sincere -welcome with which Sir Eoger received him, 
and on the other, the secret joy which his guest dis- 
covered at sight of the good old Knight. After the 
first salutes were over, Will desired Sir Eoger to lend 
him one of his servants to carry a set of shuttlecocks he 
had with him in a little box to a lady that lived about a 
mile off, to whom it seems he had promised such a pre- 
sent for above this half year. Sir Eoger’s back was no 
sooner turned but honest Will began to tell me of a large 
cock-pheasant that he had sprung in one of the neigh- 
bouring woods, with two or three other adventures of 
the same natee. Odd and uncommon characters are 
the game that I look for and most delight in ; for which 
reason I was as much pleased with the novelty of the 
person tliat talked to me, as he could be for his life with 
the springing of a pheasant, and therefore listened to 
him with more than ordinary attention. 

In the midst of his discourse the bell rung to dinner, 
where the gentleman I have been speaking of had the 
pleasure of seeing the huge Jack he had caught served 
up for thG first dish in a most sumptiipiis manner, 
our sitting down to it he gave us a long account 
he had hooked it, played with it, fpiled^^^^ E 

upon the bank, with several other 
' ■ A ' dish of ■ 
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wild foAvl that came afterwards furnished conversa- 
tion for the rest of the dinner, which concluded with 
a late invention of Will’s for improving the quail- 
pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into iny room after dinner, I was 
secretly touched with companion towards the honest 
gentleman that had dined with us, and could npt but 
consider, with a great deal of concern, how so good ^aii 
heart and such busy hands w^ere wholly employed in 
trifles; that so much humanity should be so little bene- 
ficial to others, and so much industry so little advan- 
tageous to himself. The same temper of mind and 
application to affairs might have recommended him to 
the public esteem, and have raised his fortune in another 
station of life. What good to his country or himself 
might not a trader or a merchant have done with such 
useful though ordinary qualifications ? 

® Will Wimble’s is the case of many a younger brother 
of a great family, who had rather see their children 
starve like gentlemen than thrive in a trade or profession 
that is beneath their quality. This humour fills several 
parts of Europe with pride and beggary. It is the hap- 
piness of a trading nation, like ours, that the younger 
sons, though uncapable of any liberal art or profession, 
may be placed in such a way of life as may perhaps 
enable them to vie with the best of their family. Ac- 
cordingly, w^c^find several citizens that were lamiched 
into the world with narrow fortunes, rising by an honest 
industry to greater estates than those of llieir elder 
brothers. It is not improbable but Will was foriiieiiy 
tried at divinity, law, or physic ; and that finding his 
genius did not lie that way, liis parents gave him up at 
length to Ms own inventions. But certainly, however 
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improper lie might have been for studies of a higher 
nature, he was perfectly wll turned for the occupations 
' of trade and commerce. 


- CHAPTEE V. 

THE COVEBLEY LINEAGE. 

Abnormis. sapiens. Hon. 

Unschooled, but wise. 

I WAS tills morning walking in the gallery, when Sir 
Eoger entered at the end opposite to me, and, advancing 
towards iPe, said he was glad to meet me among his 
relations the De Coverleys, and hoped I liked the con- 
versation of so much good company, who were as silent 
as myself. I knew he aUuded to the pictures ; and, aa - 
he is a gentleman who does not a little value himself 
upon his ancient descent, I expected he would give me 
some account of them. We were now arrived at the 
upper end of the gallery, when the Kjiight faced towards 
one of the pictures, and, as we stood before it, he entered 
into the matter, after his blunt way of saying things as 
they occur to his imagination without regular intro- 
duction or care to preserve the appearance of chain of 
thought. T 

“It is,’Vsaid he, '• worth while to consider the force 
of dress, and how the persons of one age differ d'rom 
those of another merely by that only. One may ohserve, 
also, that the general fashion of one age has been fol- 
lowed by one particular set of people in another, and by 
them preserved from one generation to another. Thus 
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tlie '^ast Jetting coat and small bonnet, wliicli was the 
habit in Harry the Seventh’s time, is kept on in the 
yeomen of the guard; not without a good and politic' 
view, because they look a foot taller, and a foot and a 
half broader : besides that the cap leaves the face ex- 
panded, and consequently msre terrible, and fitter to 
stand at the entrances of palaces, r. _ 

This predecessor of ours, you see, is dressed after 
this manner, and his cheeks would be no larger than 
mine were he in a hat as I am. He was the last man 
that won a prize in the Tilt Yard (which is now a 
common street before Whitehall). Y'ou see the broken 
lance that lies there by his right foot : he shivered that 
lance of his adversary all to j)ieces; and, bearing himself, 
look you, sir, in this manner, at the same time he came 
within the target of the gentleman who rode against him, 
and taking him with incredible force before him on the 
pommel of his saddle, he in that manner rid the tourna- 
ment over, with an air that showed he did it rather to 
perform the rule of the lists than expose his enemy: 
however, it appeared he knew how to make iise of a 
victory, and, with a gentle trot, he marched up to a 
gallery where their mistress sat (for they were rivals) 
and let him down with laudable courtesy and pardonable 
insolence. I don’t know but it might be exactly where 
the coffee-house is now. 

*^ You ar^ to know this my ancestor was not only of 
a military genius, but fit also for the arts of peace, for 
he played on the bass-viol as wall as any gentleman at 
court : you see where his viol hangs by his basket-hilt 
sword. The action at the Tilt Yard you may be sure 
Vvon the fair lady, who Avas a maid of honour, and the 
greatest beauty of her time ; here she stands, the next 
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picture. You see, sir, my great-great-great-grandmotlier 
lias on the new-fashioned petticoat, except that the 
modern is gathered at the waist : my grandmother 
appears as if she stood in a large drum, whereas the 
ladies now walk as if the3rwere in a go-cart. For all 
this lady was bred at court, she became an excellent 
try. wife, she brought ten children, and, when I 
show you the library, you shall see, in her own hand 
(allowing for the difference of the language), the best 
receipt now in England both for a hasty-pudding and a 
white-pot. 

If you please to fall back a little, because ’tis neces- 
sary to look at the three next pictures at one view ; 
these are three sisters. She on the right hand, who is 
so very beautiful, died a maid ; the next to her, still 
handsomer, had the same fate, against her wall; this 
homely thing in the middle had both their portions 
added to her own, and w^as stolen by a neighbouring 
:• : gentleman, a man of stratagem and resolution, for he 
poisoned three mastiffs to come at her, and knocked 
dowm two deer-stealers in carrying her off. Misfortunes 
happen in all families. The theft of this romi) and so 
much money, was no great matter to our estate. But 
. the next heir that possessed it w^as this soft gentleman, 
whom you see there: observe the small buttons, the 
little boots, the laces, the slashes about his clothes, and, 
above all, the posture he is drawn in (whicli to be sure 
w^as his own choosing) ; you see he sits with one hand 
on a desk writing and looking as it were another why, 
an easy waiter, or a sonneteer. He w^as one of 
that had too much wit to know how to live in the 
he was a man of no justice, but great good 

to do 
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witli liim. Ttiut never said a rude tiling in Ms life : the 
most indolent person in the world, he would sign a deed 
that passed away half his estate with his gloves on, hut ' 
would not put on his hat before a lady if it were to save 
his country. He is said to be the first that made love 
by squeezmg the hand. Ho. left the estate with ten 

thousand pounds debt upon it: but, however,, by all^ 

hands I have been informed that he was every way the 
finest gentleman in the world. That debt lay heaiy 
on our house for one generation ; but it was retrieved by 
a gift from that honest man you see there, a citizen of 
our name, but nothing at all akin to us. I know Sir 
Andrew Freeport has said behind my back that this man 
was descended from one of the ten children of the maid 
of honour I showed you above ; but it ivas never made 
out. We winked at the thing, indeed, because money 
was wanting at that time.” 

• H6re I saw my friend a little embarrassed, and turned 
my face to the next portraiture. 

Sir Eoger went on with his account of the gallery 
in the following manner. “ This man ” (pointing to him 
I looked at) “I take to be the honoiu* of our house, Sir 
Humphrey de Coverley; he w'as in his dealings as 
punctual as a tradesman, and as generous as a gentle- 
man. He would have thought himself as much undone 
by breaking his word, as if it were to be followed by bank- 
ruptcy. He*Served his country as knight of this shire to ' 

his dying day. He found it no easy matter to maintain 
an ^integrity in his words and actions, even in things 
that regarded the offices which were incumbent upon 
him, in the care of his own affairs and relations of life, 
and therefore dreaded (though he had great talents) 
to go into employments of state, where he must be 
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exposed to the snares of amhition. Innocence of life 
and great ability were the distinguishing parts of his cha- 
" racier ; the latter, he had often observed, had led to the 
destruction of the former, and used frequently to lament 
that great and good had not the same signification. He 
was an excellent husbandman, but had resolved not to 
exceed,such a degree of wealth ; all above it he bestowed 
”ln secret bounties many years after the sum he aimed at 
for his own use w'as attained. Yet he did not slacken 
his industry, but to a decent old age spent the life and 
fortune which -was superfluous to himself in the service 
of his friends and neighbours.” 

Here we were called to dinner, and Sir Eoger ended 
the discourse of this gentleman by telling me, as W'e 
followed the servant, that this his ancestor was a brave 
man, and naiTowly escaped being killed in the Civil Wars; 
“Por,” said he, “he was sent out of the field upon a 
private message the day before, the battle of Worcester.” ^ 
The whim of narrowly escaping by having been within 
a day of danger, with other matters above mentioned, 
mixed with good sense, left me at a loss whether I was 
more delighted with my friend’s wisdom or simplicity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE COVEKlIsY GHOST. 

Horror ubi(iue animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent. Virg. 

The all-pervading horror, the silence itself, terrify the soul. 

At a little distance from Sir Eoger’s liouse, among the 
ruins of an old abbey, there is a long walk of aged elms, 
which are shot up so very high, that, when one passes 
under them, the rooks and crowds that rest upon the 
tops of them seem to he cawing in another region. I 
am very much delighted with this sort of noise, which I 
consider as a kind of natural prayer to that Being Who 
supplies the wants of His whole creation, and Who, in 
the beautiful language of the Psalms, feedeth the young 
* ravens that call upon Him. I like this retirement the 
better, because of an ill report it lies under of being 
haunted; for which reason (as I have been told in the 
family) no living creature ever W'alks in it besides the 
chaplain. My good friend the butler desired me, with a 
very grave face, not to venture" myself in it after sunset, 
for that one of the footmen had been almost frighted out 
of his "wits by a spirit that appeared to him in the shape 
of a black horse without an head ; to which he added, that 
about a iiioiith ago one of the maids coming home late 
that way with a pail of milk upon her head, heard such 
a rustling among the bushes that she let it fall 
I was taking a walk in this place last night between 
the hours of nine and ten, and could not but fancy it one 
of the most proper scenes in the world for a ghost to 
^ appear in, , The ruins of the abbey are scattered up and 
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domi on every side, and half covered with ivy and elder 
bushes, the harbours of several solitary bii'ds, -which 
' seldom make their appearance till the dusk of the evening. 
The place w^as formerly a churchyard, and has still 
several marks in it of graves and burying-places. There 
is such an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that if 
j^ou stamp but a little louder than ordinary you hear 
the sound repeated. At the same time the walk of elms, 
with the croaking of the ravens, which from tune to time 
are heard from the tops of them, looks exceeding solemn 
and venerable. These objects naturally raise seriousness 
and attention ; and when night heightens the awfulness 
of the place, and pours out her supernumerary horrors 
upon everything in it, I do not at all wonder that weak 
minds fill it with spectres and apparitions. 

Mr. Locke, in his chapter of the Association of Ideas, 
has very curious remarks to show how, by the prejudice 
of education, one idea often introduces into the mind a 
whole set that bear no resemblance to one another in the 
nature of things. Among several examples of this kind, 
he produces the following instance The ideas of 
goblins and sprites have really no more to do with dark- 
ness than light: yet, let but a foolish maid mculcate' 
these often on the mind of a child, and raise them there 
together, possibly he shall never be able to separate them 
again so long as he lives, but darkness shall ever after- 
wards bring with it those frightful ideas, and they shall 
be so joined that he can no more bear the one than the 
other.” ’’ - 

As I was walking in this solitude, where the dusk of 
the evening conspired with so many other occasions of 
terror, I observed a cow grazing not far from me, which 
an imagination that was apt to startle might easily have 
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construed into a blaek horse without an head : and I 
dare say the poor footman lost his wits upon some such 
trivial occasion. 

My friend Sir Eoger has often told me with a great 
deal of mirth, that at his first •coming to his estate, he 
found three parts of his houses»altogether useless ; that 
the best room in it had the reputation of being haiinted, 
and by that means was locked up ; that noises had been 
heard in his long gallery, so that he could not get a 
servant to enter it after eight o’clock at night ; that the 
door of one of his chambers was nailed up, because there 
went a story in the family that a butler had formerly 
hanged himself in it ; and that his mother, wiio lived to 
a great age, had shut up half the rooms in the house, 
in wdiich either her husband, a son, or daughter had 
died. The Knight seeing his habitation reduced to so 
small a compass, and himself in a manner shut out of 
♦ his own house, upon the death of his mother ordered all 
the apartments to be flung open and exorcised by his 
chaplain, who lay in every room one after another, and 
by that means dissipated the fears which had so long 
reigned in the family. 

I should not have been thus particular upon these 
ridiculous horrors, did not I find them so very much 
prevail in all parts of the country. At the same time I 
think a person who is thus terrified wdth the imagination 
of ghosts and^spectres much more reasonable than one, 
who, contrary to the report of all historians, sacred and 
profane, ancient and modern, and to the traditions of all 
nations, thinks the appearance of spirits fabulous and 
groundless; could not I give myself up to this general 
testimony of mankind, I should to the relations of 
paxticiilar persons who are now living, and whom I 

■ ■ ' "b' ^ 
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cannot distrust in other matters of fact. I might here 
add, that not only the historians, to whom we may join 
the poets, hut likewise the philosophers of antiquity have 
favoured this opinion. 


CHAPTEE VIL 

THE COVEELEY SABBATH. 

^AOavdrovs jue' rpwTa ^eo’Js, pofLU) ws BidicsiTai, 

Ti,ua. PlTHAG. 

First, in obedience to tliy country’s rites, 

Tray ! 

I AM alwaj^s very well pleased with a country Sunday, 
and think, if keeping holy the seventh day were only a 
human institution, it would be the best method thatr 
could have been thought of for the polishing and civilis- 
ing of mankind. It is certain the country people w^ould 
soon degenerate into a kind of savages and barbarians, 
were there not such frequent returns of a stated time j 
in which the whole village meet together with their best 
faces, and in their cleanliest habits, to converse with one 
another upon indifferent subjects, hear their duties ex- 
plained to them, and join together in adoration of the 
Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the rust of the 
whole week, not only as it refreshes in their minds the 
notions of religion, but as it puts both the sexes^ upon 
appearing in their most agreeable forms, and exerting all 
such qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the eye 
of the village. A country fellow distingn^ as 

much in the churchyard, as a 
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’Change, the Avhole parish politics being generally dis- 
cussed in that place, either after sermon or beforo the 
bell rings. 

My friend Sir Eoger, being a good churchman, has 
beautified the inside of his church with several texts of 
his own choosing ; he has likewise given a handsome 
pulpit cloth, and railed in the communion table £ft his 
own expense. He has often told me that, at his coming 
to his estate, he found his parishioners very irregular ; 
and that in order to make them kneel and join in the 
responses, he gave every one of them a hassock and a 
Common Prayer Book : and at the same time employed 
an itinerant singing master, who goes about the country 
for that purpose, to instruct them rightly in the tunes 
of the Psalms ; upon which they now very much value . 
themselves, and indeed outdo most of the country 
churches that I have ever heard. 

’ As Sir Eoger is landlord to the whole congregation, he 
keeps them in very good order, and will suffer nobody to 
sleep in it besides himself; for if hy chance he has been 
surprised into a short nap at sermon, upon recovering 
out of it he stands up and looks about him, and, if he 
sees anybody else nodding, either wakes them himself, or 
sends his servant to them. Several other of the old 
Knight’s particularities break out upon these occasions : ' 
sometimes he wall be lengthening out a verse in the sing- 
ing Psalms half a minute after the rest of the congre- 
gation have done with it ; sometimes, when he is pleased 
with the matter of his devotion, he pronounces “ Amen ■’ 
three or four times to the same prayer ; and sometim_'s 
stands up when everybody else is upon their knees, to 
count the congregation, or see if any of his tenants are 
^pissing. 
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I was yesterday very much surprised to licar my old 
fiiend, in tlie midst of the service, calling out to one 
John Matthews to mind wdiat he was about, and not dis- 
turb the congregation. This John Matthews it seems m 
remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at that time w^as 
kicking his heels for Ills diversion. This authority of 
the Knight, though exerted in that odd manner which 
aocompanies him in all circumstances of life, has a 
very good effect upon the parish, who are not polite 
enough to see anything ridiculous in his behaviour; 
besides that the general good sense and worthiness of 
his character make his friends observe these little singii* 
larities as foils that rather set off than blemish his good 
qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presumes 
to stir till Sir Eoger.is gone out of the church. The 
Knight walks down from his seat in the chancel between 
a double row of his tenants, that stand bowing to hinf 
on each side, and every now and then inquires ho^vsuch 
an one’s wife, or mother, or son, or father do, w-hom 
he does not see at church, — which is understood as a 
secret reprimand to the person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a cate- 
chising day, wKen Sir Eoger has been pleased wdth aboy 
that answers well, he has ordered a Bible to be given 
him next day for his encouragement, and sometimes 
accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to Ins mother. Sir 
Eoger hq,s likewise added five pounds a year to the clerk’s 
place; and that he may encourage the young fellow’s to 
make themselves perfect in the church service, has pro- 
mised, upon the death of the present incumbent, who is 
very old, to bestow it according to merit. 

The fa.ir understanding bet^veen Sir Eoger and his 
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chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, 
is the more remarkable, because the very next village is 
famous for the differences and contentions that rise 
between the iiarson and the squire, who live in a per- 
petual state of war. The parson is always preaching at 
the squire, and the squire, to bq, revenged on the parson, 
never comes to church. The squire has made ^11 his 
tenants atheists and tithe-stealers ; while the parson 
instructs them every Sunday in the dignity of his order, 
and insinuates to them in almost every sermon that he 
is a better man than his patron. In short, matters are 
come to such an extremity, that the squire has not said 
his prayers either in public or private this half year; 
and that the parson threatens him, if he does not mend 
his manners, to pray for him in the face of the whole 
congregation. 

Peuds of this nature, though too frequent in the 
» country, are very Mai to the ordinary people ; who are 
60 used to be dazzled with riches, that they pay as much 
deference to the understanding of a man of an estate as 
of a man of learning ; and are very hardly brought to 
regard any truth, how important soever it may be, that 
is preached to them, when they know there are several 
men of five hundred a year who do not believe it. 
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SIR ROCKER IN LOVE. 

Hffirent infixi ifectore vultus. Vino. 

Her looks are indelibly engraven on bis heart. 


In my first description of the company in which I pass 
most of my time it may be remembered that I men- 
tioned a great affliction which my friend Sir Eoger had 
met with in his youth : which was no less than a dis- 
appointment in love. It happened this evening that we 
fell into a very pleasing walk at a distance from his 
house : as soon as we came into it, “ It is,” quoth the 
good old man, looking round him with a smile, “very 
hard, that any part of my land should be settled upon 
one who has used me so ill as the perverse Widow did;, 
and yet I am sure I could not see a sprig of any bough 
of this whole walk of trees, but I should reflect upon her 
and her severity. She has certainly the finest hand of 
any W’oman in the world. You are to know this was 
the p)lace wherein I used to muse upon her ; and by that 
custom I can never come into it, but the same tender 
sentiments revive in my mind as if I had actually 
walked with that beautiful creature under these shades. 
I have been fool enough to carve her name on the bark 
of several of these trees ; so unhappy is the condition of 
men in I5ve to attempt the removing of their passion 
by the methods which serve only to imprint it deeper. 
She has certainly the finest hand of any woman in the 
world.” 

silence; and I was not 
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displeased to observe my friend falling so naturally into 
a discourse wliicli I bad ever before taken notice lie 
industriously avoided. After a very long pause he 
entered upon an account of this great circumstance in 
his life, with an air which I thought raised my idea of 
him above what I had ever had before; and gave me 
the picture of that cheerful mind of his, before it re- 
ceived that stroke which has ever since affected liis^vords 
and actions. But he went on as follows 

I came to my estate in my twenty-second year, and 
resolved to follow the stej)s of the most worthy of my 
ancestors who have inhabited this spot of earth before 
me, in all the methods of hos|)itality and good neigh- 
bourhood, for the sake of my fame, and in country 
sports and recreations, for the sake of my health. In 
my twenty-third year I was obliged to serve as sheriff of 
the county; and in my servants, officers, and whole 
^ 6<iuipage, indulged the pleasure of a young man (who 
did not think ill of his own person) in taking that jiublic 
occasion of showing my figure and behaviour to advan- 
tage. You may easily imagine to yourself what apj)ear- 
ance I made, who am jiretty tall, rid well, and w^as very 
well dressed, at the head of a whole county, ■with music 
before me, a feather in my hat, and my horse well 
bitted. I can assure you I was not a little j)leasecl ■with 
the kind looks and glances I had from all the balconies 
and windows^s I rode to the hall where the assizes were 
held. But when I .came there, a beautiful creature in a 
widcpv s habit sat in court, to hear the event .^of a cause 
concerning her dower. This commanding creature (who 
was born for destruction of all who behold her) put on 
such a resignation in her countenance, and bore the 
whispers of all around the court, with such a pretty 
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uneasiness, I warrant you, and then recovered herself 
from one eye to another, till she was perfectly confused 
^ by meeting something so wistful in all she encountered, 
that at last, with a murrain to her, she cast her be- 
witching eye upon me. I no sooner met it but I 
bowed like a great surprised booby; and knowing her 
cause to be the first which came on, I cried, like a 
captivdited calf as I was, ^Make way for the defendant's 
witnesses.’ This sudden partiality made all the county 
immediately see the sheriff also was become a slave to 
the fine widow. During the time her cause was upon 
trial, she behaved herself, I warrant you, with such a 
deep attention to her business, took opportunities to 
have little billets handed to her counsel, then would be 
in such a pretty confusion, occasioned, you must know, 
by acting before so much company, that not only I but 
the whole court was prejudiced in her favour ; and all 
that the next heir to her husband had to urge was 
thought so groundless and frivolous, that when it came 
to her counsel to reply, there was not half so much said 
as every one besides in the court thought he could have 
urged to her advantage. You must understand, sir, this 
perverse woman is one of those unaccountable creatures, 
that secretly rejoice in the admiration of men, but 
indulge themselves in no further consequences. Hence 
it is that she has ever had a train of admirers, and she 
removes from her slaves in town to those iij the country, 
according to the seasons of the year. She is a reading 
lady, and for gone in the pleasures of friendship : s|ie is 
always accompanied by a confidante, who is witness to 
her ..daily protestations against nur sex, and consequently 
a bar to her first steps towards love, upon the strength 
of her own maxims and declarations. 
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However, I must needs say this accomi^lislied mis- 
tress of iniiie has distinguished me above the rest, and 
has been known to declare Sir Roger de Coveiiey was " 
the tamest and most human of all the brutes in the 
country. I "was told she said so by one who thought 
he rallied me; but upon the ^strength of this slender 
encouragement of being thought least detestable, I made 
new liveries, new-paired my coach-horses, sent them all 
to town to be bitted, and taught to throw their legs well, 
and move altogether, before I pretended to cross the 
country and wait upon her. As soon as I thought my 
retinue suitable to the character of my fortune and 
youth, I set out from hence to make my addresses. The 
particular skill of this lady has ever been to inflame 
your wishes, and yet command respect. To make her 
mistress of this art, she has a greater share of know- 
ledge, wit, and good sense, than is usual even among 
« men of merit. Then she is beautiful beyond the race of 
women. If you won’t let her go on with a certain arti- 
fice with her eyes, and the skill of beauty, she will arm 
herself with her real charms, and strike you wdth admira- 
tion, It is certain that if you were to behold the wiiole 
woman, there is that dignity in her aspect, that compo- 
sure in her motion, that complacency in her manner, 
that if her form makes you hoxie, her merit makes you 
fear. But then again, she is such a desperate scholar, 
that no country gentleman can approach her without- 
being a jest. As I was going to tell you, when I came 
to h^' house I was admitted to her presence with great 
civility; at the same time she placed herself to be first 
seen by me in such an attitude, as I think you call the 
posture of a picture, that she discovered new charms, 
and I at last came towards her with such an awe as 
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made me speechless. This she no sooner observed but 
she made her advantage of it, and began a discourse to 
' me concerning love and honour, as they both are followed 
by pretenders, and the real votaries to them. When 
she discussed these points in a discourse, which I verily 
believe was as learned as Jihe best philosopher in Europe 
could possibly make, she asked me whether she was so 
happy as to fall in with my sentiments on these impor- 
tant particulars. Her confidante sat by her, and upon 
my being in the last confusion and silence, this malicious 
aid of hers turning to her says, ‘I am very glad to 
observe Sir Eoger pauses upon this subject, and seems 
resolved to deliver all his sentiments upon the matter 
when he pleases to speak.’ They both kept their counte- 
nances, and after I had sat half an hour meditating how 
to behave before such profound casuists, I rose up and 
took my leave. Chance has since that time thrown me 
very often in her way, and she as often has directed a r. 
discourse to me which I do not understand. This bar- 
barity has kept me ever at a distance from the most 
beautiful object my eyes ever beheld. It is thus 
also she deals with all mankind, and you must make 
love to her, as you 'would conquer the sphinx, by posing 
her. But -were she like other women, and that there 
were any talking to her, how constant must the pleasure 
of that man be, who could converse with a creature—— 
But, after all, you may be sure her heatt is fixed on 
some one or other; and yet I have been credibly 
informed— but who can believe half that is said ? titter 
she had done speaking to me, she put her hand to her 
bosom and adjusted her tucker. Then she cast her eyes 
a little down, upon my beholding her too earnestly. 
They say she sings excellently ; her voice in her ordinary 
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speech has sometliing in it inexpressibly sweet. You 
must know I dined with her at a iDiiblic table the day 
after I first saw her, and she helped me to some tansy * 
ill the eye of all the gentlemen in the country : she has 
certainly the finest hand of any woman in the world. I 
can assure yoiij sir, were you ^o behold her, yon would 
be ill the same condition; for as her speech is niiisic, 
her form is angelic. But I find I gx'ow irregular while I 
am talking of her ; but indeed it would be stupidity *to 
be unconcerned at such xierfection. Oh the excellent 
creature ! she is as inimitable to all women as she is 
inaccessible to all men.” 

I found my friend begin to rave, and insensibly led 
him towards the house, that wu might be joined by some 
other company ; and am convinced that the Widow is 
the secret cause of all that inconsistency which appears 
in some parts of my friencFs discourse ; though he has so 
,much command of himself as not directly to mention 
her, yet according to that passage of Martial, which one 
knows not how to render into English, Bum tacet hanc 
loquitur, I shall end this paper with that whole epigram, 
which represents with much humour my honest friend’s 
condition. 

Quiequicl agit Rufus, niliil est, nisi Nrevia Rufo, 

Si gaudet, si flet, si tacet, lianc loquitur : 

Coonat, propiiiat, poscit, negat, annuit, una cst 
Nasvia ;* si non sit Hsevia, mutus erit. 

Scriberet liesternd. patri cum luce saiutem, 

Nib via lus, inquit, via lumen, ave. 

Let Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit, or walk, 

Still lie can nothing but of Ntevia talk ; 

Let liiiii eat, drink, ask questions, or dispute, 

Still he must speak of Na3via, or be mute; 

He writ to his father, ending with this line, 

I am, my lovely Njb via, ever thine.’ ^ 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE COVEl^LEY ECONOHYI 

Paupertatis pirilor et fuga. Hcr. 
TIig slianie of appearing poor. 


Economy in our affairs lias the same effect upon our for- 
tunes which good breeding has upon our coiiYersations. 
There is a pretending behaviour in both cases j which , 
instead of making men esteemed, renders them both 
miserable and contemptible. We had yesterday at Sir 
Eoger’s a set of country gentlemen who dined with him : 
and after dinner the glass was taken, by those who 
pleased, pretty plentifully. Among others I observed 
a person of a tolerable good aspect, who seemed to be 
more greedy of liquor than any of the company, and 
yet, methought, he did not taste it with delight. As 
he grew warm, he %vas suspicious of everything that was 
said ; and as he advanced towards being fuddled, his 
humour grew worse. At the same time his bitterness 
seemed to be rather an inward dissatisfaction in his own 
mind than any dislike he had taken to the company. 
Upon hearing his name, I knew him to be a gentleman of 
a considerable fortune in this county, but greatly in debt. 
What gives the unhappy man this peevishn/^s of spirit, is, 
that his estate is dipped, and is eating out with usury ; 
and yet he'^has not the heart to sell any part of it, ^ His 
proud stomach, at the cost of restless nights, constant 
inquietudes, danger of affronts, and a thousand nameless 
inconveniences, preserves this canker in Ms fortune, 
than it shall be said he is a man of fewer 
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hundreds a 3?^ear than he has been commonly reputed. 
Thus he endures the torment of poverty, to avoid the 
name of being less rieh. If you go to liis house you see 
great plenty, but served in a manner that shows it is 
all unnatural, and that the master’s mind is not at home. 
There is a certain w^aste and carelessness in the air of 
everything, and the whole appears but a covered indi- 
gence, a magnificent poverty. That neatness and cheer- 
fulness which attends the table of him who lives within 
compass is wanting, and exchanged for a libertine way 
of service in all about him. 

This gentleman's conduct, though a veiy common 
way of management, is as ridiculous as that officer’s 
would be, who had but few men under his command, 
and should take the charge of an extent of country 
rather than of a small pass. To pay for, personate, and 
keep in a man’s hands a greater estate than he really 
• has, is of all others the most unpardonable vanity, and 
must in the end reduce the man who is guilty of it to 
dishonour. Yet if we look round us in any county of 
Great Britain, we shall see many in this fatal error; if 
that may be called by so soft a name which proceeds 
from a false shame of appearing wdiat they really are, 
when the contrary behaviour would in a short time 
advance them to the condition which they pretend to. 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a 5^ear, which is 
mortgaged for six thousand pounds ; but it is impossible 
to convince him that if he sold as much as would pay 
off lhat debt he would save four shillings in the pound, 
which he gives for the vanity of being the reputed master 
of it. Yet if Laertes did this, he would perhaps be 
easier in his own fortune; but then Irus, a fellow of 
^ yesterday, who has but twelve hundred a year, would be 
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his equal. Bather than this shall be, Laertes goes on 
to bring well-born beggars into the world, and every 
twelve month charges his estate with at least one j^'ear’a 
rent more by the birth of a child. 

Laertes and Irus are*" neighbours, whose ways of 
living are an abomination? to each other. Irus is moved 
by the "fear of poverty, and Laertes by the shame of it. 
Tlpugh the motive of action is of so near affinity in 
both, and may be resolved into this, ^^Tliat to each of 
them poverty is the greatest of all evils/’ yet are their 
manners very widely different. Shame of poverty makes 
Laertes launch into unnecessary equipage, vain expense, 
and lavish entertainments ; fear of poverty makes Irus 
allow himself only plain necessaries, appear without a 
servant, sell his own corn, attend his labourers, and be 
himself a labourer. Shame o*f poverty makes Laertes 
go every day a step nearer to it, and fear of poverty 
stirs up Irus to make every day some further progress 
from it. 

These different motives produce the excesses which 
men are guilty of in the negligence of and provision for 
themselves. Usury, stock-jobbing, extortion, and op- 
pression, have their seed in the dread of want; and 
vanity, riot, and prodigality, from the sliame of it : but 
both these excesses are infinitely below the pursuit of a 
reasonable creature. After we have taken care to com- 
mand so iiiuch as is necessary for maintaining ourselves 
in the ordgr of men suitable to our character, the care 
of suiierfluities is a vice no less extravagant than the 
neglect of necessaries would have been before. 

It would methinks be no ill maxim of life, if according 

whom I lately mentioned, , 
sum he would. 
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resolve not to exceed. He might hy this means cheat 
himself into a tranquillity on this side of that expecta- 
tion, or convert what he should get above it to nobler 
uses than his own pleasures or necessities. 

It is possible that the trancftiillity I now enjoy at bxr 
Borer’s may have created in me this way of thinking, 
which is so abstracted from the common relish,of the 
world : but as I am nowin a pleasing arbom:, surrounded 
with a beautiful landscape, I find no inclination sp strong 
as to continue in these mansions, so remote from the 
ostentatious scenes of life ; and am at this^ present writ- 
ing philosopher enough to conclude with Mr. Cowley, 

If e’er ambition did my fancy cheat, 

With any wish so mean as to be great, 

Continue, Heaven, still from me to remove 
The liuiiible blessings of that life I love 1 


CIIA.PTEE X. 

THE COVEFtLBY HUNT. 

Vocat ingenti clamore CithtGroii, 
lay getique canes. ’Vibgil. 

The hounds of Taygetus, and ferocious echoes of Cithioron invite. 

Had not exercise been absolutely necessary for our well- 
heing, nature would not have made the body so proper 
for if, by giving such an activity to the limbs, and such 
a pliancy to every part as necessarily produce those 
compressions, extensions, contortions, dilatations, and all 
other kinds of motions that are necessary for the pre- 
servatioii of such a system of tubes and glands as has 
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I been before mentioned. And that we might not want 

, ! inducements ' to engage us in such an exercise of the body 

* as is proper for its welfare, it is so ordered that nothing 
valuable can be procured without it. Not to mention 
riches and honour, even»food and raiment are not to be 
came at without the toil^of the hands and sweat of the 
brows^. Providence furnishes materials but expects that 
we should work them up ourselves. The earth must be 
lal)Oured before it gives its increase, and when it is forced 
into its several products, how many hands must they 
pass through before they are fit for use ! Manufactures, 
trade, and agriculture, naturally employ more than nine- 
teen parts of the species in twenty : and as for those 
who are not obliged to labour, by the condition in which 
they are born, they are more miserable than the rest of 
mankind unless they indulge themselves in that volun- 
tary labour which goes by the name of exercise. 

My friend Sir Eoger has been an indefatigable maii^ 
in business of this kind, and has hung several parts of his 
house with the trophies of his former labours. The walls 
of his great hall are covered with the horns of several 
kinds of deer that he has killed in the chase, which he 
thinks the most valuable furniture of his house as they 
afford him frequent topics of discourse, and show that he 
has not been idle. At the lower end of the hall is a large 
otter’s skin stuffed with hay, which his mother ordered 
to be hung up in that manner, and which the Knight 
looks upon with great satisfaction, because it seems he 
was but ifine years old when his dog killed him. h little 
room adjoining to the hall is a kind of arsenal filled 
with guns of several sizes and inventions, with which 
the Knight has made great havoc in the woods, and 
destroyed many thousands of pheasants, partridges, and 
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WdockOcks. His stable doors are patched with noses that 
belonged to foxes of the Knight’s own hunting down. 
Sir Eoger showed me one of them that for distinction’ 
sake has a brass nail struck through it, which cost him 
about fifteen hours’ riding, earned him through half a 
dozen counties, killed him a hrvdiQ of geldings, and lost 
above half his dogs. This the Knight looks upon as one 
of the greatest exploits of his life. The perverse Widow, 
whom I have given some account of, was the death of 
several foxes ; for Sir Eoger has told me that in the 
course of his amours he patched the western door of his 
stable. Whenever the Widow ivas cruel, the foxes were 
sure to pay for it. In proportion as his passion for the 
Widow abated and old age came on, he left off fox-hunt- 
ing ; but a hare is not yet safe that sits within ten miles 
of his house. 

After what has been said, I need not inform my 
readers, that Sir Eoger, with whose character I hope 
they are at present pretty wHl acquainted, has in his 
youth gone through the ^yhole course of those rural 
diversions which the country abounds in ; and which 
seem to be extremely w^ell suited to that laborious in- 
dustry a man may observe here in a far greater degreq 
than in towns and cities. I have before hinted at some 
^ of my friend’s exploits : lie has in his youthful days 
taken forty coveys of partridges in a season; and tired 
many a salmcm with a line consisting but of a single 
hair. The constant thanks and good wishes of the 
neighfeouriiood ahvays attended him on account of his 
remarkable enmity towards foxes; having destroyed 
more of these vermin in one year than it w^'as thought 
the whole country could have produced. Indeed, the 
Knight does not scruple to own among his most intimate 
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friends, that in order to establish his reputation tliis 
way, he has secretly sent for great numbers of them out 
of other counties, which he used to turn loose about the 
country by night, that he might the better signalise him- 
self in their destructicrn the next day. His hunting 
horses were the finest rand best managed in all these 
parts : his tenants are still full of the praises of a gray 
stone horse that unhappily staked himself several years 
since, and was buried with great solemiiityin the orchard. 

Sir Eoger, being at in-esent too old for fox-hunting, to 
keep himself in action, has disposed of his beagles and 
got a pack of stop-hounds. What these want in speed 
he endeavours to make amends for by the deepness of 
their mouths and the variety of their notes, which are 
suited in such manner to each other that the whole 
cry makes up a complete concert. He is so nice in this 
particular, that a gentleman having made him a i)resent 
of a very fine hound the other day, the Knight returned 
it by the servant with a great many expressions of 
civility ; but desired him to tell his master that the dog 
he had sent was indeed a most excellent bass, but that 
at present he only wanted a counter-tenor. Could I 
.believe my friend had ever read Shakespeare I should 
certainly conclude he had taken the hint from Theseus 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

My hounUs are bred out of tlie Spartan kind, 

So fiu’d, so sanded ; and their heads areeliung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 

^rook-kneed and dew-lap’d like Thessalian bulls ; 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouths like bells, 

Each under each : a cry more tunable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. 

Sir Eoger is so keen at this sport that he has boon 
out almost every day since I came domi ; and upon the 
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chaplain’s offering to lend me his easy pad, I was pre- 
vailed on yesterday morning to make one of the company. 

I was extremely pleased, as we rid along, to observe the 
general benevolence oi all the neighbourhood towards my 
friend. The farmer’s sons thoi^ht themselves happy if 
they could open a gate for the,, good old Knight as he 
passed by ; which he generally requited with a no^ or a 
smile, and a kiird iirquiry after their fathers and uncles.^ 

After we had rid about a mile from home, we came 
upon a large heath, and the sportsmen began to beat. 
They had doire so for some time, when, as I was at a 
little distance from the rest of the company, I saw a hare 
pop out from a small furze-brake almost under my horse’s 
feet. I marked the way she took, which I endeavoured 
to make the company sensible of by extending my arm ; 
but to no purpose, till Sir Eoger, who knows that none 
of my, extraordinary motions are insignificant, rode up 
to me, and asked me if puss was gone that way. 
Upon my answering “Yes,” he immediately called in 
the dogs and put them upon the scent. As they were 
going off, I heard one of the country-fellows muttering 
to his companion that ’twas a wonder they had not 
lost all their sport, for want of the silent gentleman’s 
crying “ Stole away !” 

This, -with my aversion to leaping hedges, made me 
withdraw to a rising ground, from whence I could have 
the picture of "the whole chase, without the fatigue of 
keeping in with the hounds. The hare immediately 
threw "them above a mile behind her ; but I w'^s pleased 
to find that instead of running straight forward, or in 
hunter’s language, “ Flying the country,” as I was afraid 
she might have done, she wheeled about, and described 
a sort of circle round the hill where I had taken my 
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station, in siicli a manner as gave me a very distinct 
view of the sport. I could see her first pass by, and the 
dogs some time afterwards unravelling the whole track 
she had made, and following her through all her doubles. 

I was at the same time delighted in observing that defer- 
ence which the rest of the pack paid to each particular 
hound, according to the character he had acquired 
amongst them : if they were at fault, and an old hound 
of reputation opened but once, he was immediately 
followed by the whole cry ; wdiile a raw dog, or one who 
was a noted liar, might have yelped his heart out, with- 
out being taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having squatted two or three 
times, and been put up again as often, came still nearer 
to the place where she was at first started. The dogs 
pursued her, and these were followed by the jolly Knight, 
who rode upon a w^hite gelding, encompassed by his 
tenants and servants, and cheering his hounds with all 
the gaiety of five-and-twenty. One of the sportsmen 
rode up to me, and told me that he was sure the chase 
was almost at an end, because the old dogs, which had 
hitherto lain behind, now headed the pack. The fellow 
was in the right. Our hare took a large field just under 
us, followed by the full cry ‘‘ In view.’' I must confess 
the brightness of the weather, the cheerfulness of every - 
thing around me, the chiding of the hounds, which was 
returned upon us in a double echo from two neighbour- 
ing hills, ^with the hollowing of the sportsmen, and the 
sounding of the horn,' lifted my spirits into a most lively 
pleasure, which I freely indulged because I was sure it 
was innocent. If I w^as under any concern, it was on 
the account of the poor hare, that w^as now quite spent, 
and almost within the reach of her enemies; when the 
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huntsman, getting fonvard, threw down his pole before 
fhe dof'S. They were now within eight yards of that 
aanie \vhioh they had been pursuing for almost as many 
houxH • yet on the signal before-mentioned they all made 
a sudden stand, and though thdy continued opening as 
much as before, durst not once attempt to pass beyond 
the pole At the same time Sir Eoger rode forward, 
and alighting, took up the hare in his arms ; which h^^ 
soon delivered up to one of his servants with an ordei, ii 
she could be kept alive, to let her go in his great orchard ; 
where it seems he has several of these prisoners of war, 
who live together in a very comfortable captivity. I was 
highly pleased to see the disciplme of the pack, and the 
good-nature of the Knight, who could not find m his 
heart to murder a creature that had given him so much 

diversion. . , ^ • 

For my own part I intend to hunt twice a week durmg 

hiv stay with Sir Eoger ; and shall prescribe the mode- 
rate use of this exercise to all my country friends, as 
the best kind of physic for mending a bad constitution, 

and preserving a good one. _ 

I cannot do this better, than in the following hues 

out of Mr. Dry den 

The first physicians by debauch were made j 

Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade. 

By chase our long-lived fathers earned their food 5 
Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood ; 

But we their sons, a pamper’d race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. ^ 

* Better to hunt in fields for health unboiight 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend : 

aod hever made His Work for man to mend. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 


THE COVERLBY WITCH. 

Ipsi sibi somnia fingunt. Yie<i« 

By their own dreams deceived. 

There are some opinions in which a man should stand 
iieuteij without engaging his assent to one side or the 
other. Such a hovering faith as this, which refuses to 
settle upon any determination, is absolutely necessaiy to 
a mind that is careful to avoid errors and prepossessions. 
When the arguments press equally on both sides in 
matters that are indifferent to us, the safest method is 
to give up ourselves to neither. 

It is with this temper of mind that I consider the 
subject of witchcraft. When I hear the relations that 
are made from all parts of the Avorld, not only from 
Norway and Lapland, from the East and West Indies, 
but from every particular nation in Europe, I cannot 
forbear thinking that there is such an intercourse and 
commerce with evil spirits, as that which we express by 
the name of witchcraft. But when I consider that the 
ignorant and credulous parts of the w^'orld abound most 
in these relations, and that the persons among us who 
are supposed to engage in such an infernal commerce 
are peopl§ of a weak miderstanding and a craved imagina- 
tion, and at the same time reflect upon the many impos- 
tures and delusions of this nature that have been de- 
tected in all ages, I endeavour to suspend my belief till I 
more certain accounts than any which have yet 
knowledge. In short, when I consider tl% 
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miration, whether there are such persons in the world as 
Lose we call witches, my mind is divided between the 
two opposite opinions : or rather (to speak my thoughts , 
freely) I believe in general that there is, and has been 
such a thing as witchcraft; bi^ at the same time can 
sive no credit to any particular instance of it. 

I am engaged in this speculation by some occurrences 
that I met with yesterday, which I shall give my reader 
an account of at large. As I was_walking with my inend 
Sir Eo"er by the side of one of his woods, an old woman 
applied herself to me for my charity.. Her dress and 
figure put me in mind of the following description in 

Otway 

In a close lane as I pursued my journey, 

I spied a ^vrinkled hag, with age grown double, 

Picking di7 sticks, and mumbling to herself. 

Her eyes with scalding rheum were gall a and rod. 

Cold palsy shook her head ; her hands seem’d wither d; 

And on her crooked shoulders had she wrapp d 
* The tatter’d remnants of an old striped hanging, 

\Yhich served to keep her carcase from the cola : 

Bo there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Her lo\ver weeds were ail o’er coarsely patch d 

With diirrent colour’d rags, black, red, white, yellow, 

And seem’d to speak variety of wretchedness. 

As I was miisiiig on this clescriptioii, and comparing 

it with the object before me, the Knight told me 
this very old AYoman had the reputation of a AVitcli a 
over the country, that her lips were observed to be always 
in motion, and that there was not a switch about her 
house which her neighbours did not believe hM carried 
her several hundreds of miles. If she chanced to stumble, 
they always found sticks or straws that lay in the figure 
of a cross before her. If she made any mistake at church, 
and cried Amen in a wrons place, they never failed to 
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conclude that she v/as saying her prayers backwards. 
There was not a maid in the parish that would take a 
pin of her, though she would offer a bag of money with 
it. She goes by the name of Moll White, and has made 
the country ring with several imaginary exploits wdiich 
are palmed upon her. If the dairy maid does not iiiake^ 
her butter come as soon as she should have it, Moll 
White is at the bottom of the churn. If a horse sweats 
im the stable, Moll "Wiiite has been upon his back. If a 
hare makes an unexpected escape from the hounds, the 
huntsman curses Moll White. '^Nay” (says Sir Eoger), 
‘'I have known the master of the pack upon such an 
occasion, send one of his servants to see if Moll White 
had been out that morning,’’ 

This account raised my curiosity so far, that I begged 
my friend Sir Eoger to go wuth me into her hovel, which 
stood in a solitary corner under the side of the wood. 
Upon our first entering Sir Eoger winked to me, and , 
pointed at something that stood behind the door, wdiicli 
upon looking that way, I found to be an old broomstaff. 
At the same time he whispered me in the ear to take 
notice of a tabby cat that sat in the chimney corner, 
which, as the old Knight told me, lay under as bad a 
report as Moll White herself; for besides that Moll is 
said often to accompany her in the same shape, the cat 
is reported to have spoken twice or thrice in her life, and 
to have played several pranks above the capacity of an 
ordinary cat. 

I w^as secretly concerned to see human nature ki so 
much WTetchedness and disgrace, but at the same time 
could not forbear smiling to hear Sir Eoger, who is a 
little puzzled about the old w’-oman, advising her as a 
justice of peace to avoid^ all communication with the 
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devil and never to hurt any of her neighbours’ cattle. 
We concluded our visit with a bounty, which was very 

return home, Sir Eoger told me that old Moll 
had been often brought beforehim for making children 
spit pins, and giving maids tj,ie night-mare ; and that 
the country people would be tossing her into a popd and 
trying experiments with her every day, if it was not for 

' liiin and liis chaplain. ^ 

I have since found upon inquiry that Sir Eoger was 

several times staggered with the reports that had been 
brought him concerning this old woman, and would 
frequently have bound her over to the county sessions 
had not his chaplain with much ado persuaded him to 

the contrary. _ _ _ , 

I have been the more particular in this account, 
because I hear there is scarce a village in England that 
. has not a Moll White in it. When an old woman begins 
to dote, and grow chargeable to a parish, she is generally 
turned into a witch, and fills the whole country^ whh 
extravagant fancies, imaginary distempers and terrifying 
dreams. In the mean time, the poor wretch that is the 
innocent occasion of so many evils begins to be fright- 
ened at herself, and sometimes confesses secret com- 
merce and familiarities that her imagination forms in a 
delirious old age. This frequently cuts off charity from 
the greatest objects of compassion, and mspires people 
with a malevolence towards those poor decrepit parts of 
our ‘species, in whom human nature is defaced by in- 
fiiiuity. and dotage* , 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A COVERLEY LOYE MATCH, 
r . 

IJaH'et latcri le^.ialis aruiiclo. ViRa« 

The fatal arrow rankles in his side. 

This agreeable scat is surrounded so many pleasing 
walks which are struck out of a wnod in the midst of 
which the house stands, that one can hardly ever be 
weary of rambling from one labyrinth of delight to 
another. To one used to live in a city the charms of the 
country are so exquisite that the mind is lost in a certain 
transport which raises us above ordinary life, and is yet 
not strong enough to be inconsistent with tranquillity. 
This state of mind was I in, ravished with the murmur 
of waters, the whisper of breezes, the singing of birds ; and r 
whether I looked up to the heavens, down on the earth, 
or turned to the prospects around me, still struck with 
new sense of j)leasure ; when I found by the voice of my 
friend, who walked by me, that ‘we had insensibly strolled 
into the grove sacred to the Widow. This woman, ’V 
says he, ^‘is of all ethers the most unintelligible; she 
either designs to marry, or she does not. What is the 
most perplexing of all is, that she does not either say to 
her lovers she has any resolution againift that con- 
dition of life in general, or that she banishes them ; but 
conscious of her own. merit, she permits their addresses 
without fear of any ill consequence, or want of respect, 
from their rage or despair. She has that in her aspect 
against which it is impossible to offend. A man whose 
thoughts are constantly built upon so agreeable an object 
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must be excused if tlie ordinary occurrences in conversa- 
tion are below bis attention. I call her indeed perverse, 
but, alas ! why do I call her so? Because her superior ’ 
merit is such, that I cannot approach her without awe, 
that my heart is checked by too much esteem : I am 
angry that her charms are aot more accessible, that I- 
am more inclined to worship than salute her : h^w often 
have I wished her unhappy that I might have^ an 
opportunity of servnxg her ? and how often troubled in' 
that very imagmation, at giving her the pain of being 
obliged? Well, I have led a miserable hfe in secret 
upon her account; but fancy she would have conde- 
scended to have some regard for me, if it had not been for 
that watchful animal her confidante. 

“ Of all persons under the sun ” (continued he, calling 
me by my name), “be sure to set a mark upon con- 
fidantes ; they are of all people the most impertinent. 
What is most pleasant to observe in them is that they 
assume to themselves the merit of the persons whom they 
have in their custody. Orestilla is a great fortune, and 
in wonderful danger of surprises, therefore full of sus- 
picions of the least indifferent thing, particularly careful 
of new acquaintance, and of growung too familiar with 
the old. Themista, her favourite wmnan, is every whit 
as careful of whom she speaks to, and what she says. 
Let the ward be a beauty, her confidante shall treat you 
with an aii^ of distance; let her be a fortune, and she 
assumes the suspicious behaviour of her^ friend and 
pafl-oness. Thus it is that very many of our unmarried 
women of distinction are to all mtents and purposes 
married, except the consideration of different sexes. 
They are directly under the conduct of their whisperer ; 
and think they are in a state of freedom, while they can 
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prate with one of these attendants of all men in general 
and still avoid the man they most like. Yon do not see 
one heiress in a hundred whose fate does not turn upon 
this circumstance of choosing a confidante. Thus it is 
that the lady is addressed*^ to, presented and flattered, 
only by proxy, in her woman. In my case, how is it 
possible rthat ’’ 

Sir Eoger was proceeding in his harangue, when we 
heard the voice of one speaking very importunately, and 
repeating these words, ‘‘What, not one smile We 
followed the sound till we came to a close thicket, on the 
other side of which we saw a young woman sitting as it 
were in a personated sullenness just over a transparent 
fountain. Opposite to her stood Mr. William, Sir Eoger’s 
master of the game. The Knight whispered me, “ Hist, 
these are lovers/’ The huntsman looking earnestly at 
the shadow of the young maiden in the stream, “ 0 thou 
dear picture, if thou eouldst remain there in the absence 
of that fair creature, whom you represent in the water, 
how willingly could I stand here satisfied for ever, with- 
out troubling my dear Betty herself with any mention of 
her unfortunate William, whom she is angry with : but 
alas ! when she pleases to be gone, thou wilt also vanish 

yet let me talk to thee while thou dost stay. Tell 

my dearest Betty thou dost not more depend upon her, 
than does her William : her absence will make aw^ay with 
me as well as thee. If she offers to reimfve thee, I’ll 
jump into these waves to lay hold on thee ; herself, her 
own dear person, I must never embrace again. — -Still 
do you hear me without one smile—it is too much to 


bear. ” He had no sooner spoke these wnrds but he 

made an offer of throwing himself into the water ; at 
which his mistress started up, and at the next instant he 
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iumped across the fountain and met her in an embrace. 
She half recovering from her fright, said in the most 
charming voice imaginable, and with a tone of complaint, » 
“I thought how well you would drown yourself. No, no, 
you won’t drown yourself till»you have taken your leave 
of Susan Holiday.” The hiptsman, with a tenderness 
that spoke the most passionate love, and with his cheek 
close to hers, whispered the softest vows of fidelity in her 
ear, and cried, “Don’t, my dear, believe a word Kate 
■Willow says ; she is spiteful and makes stories, because 
she loves to hear me talk to herself for your sake. 

“Look you there,” quoth Sir Roger, “do you see 
there, all mischief comes from confidantes ! But let 
us not interrupt them ; the maid is honest, and the man 
dares not be otherwise, for he knows I loved her father ; 

I will interpose in this matter, and hasten the wedding. 
Kate 'Willow is a witty mischievous wench m the neigh- 
, bourhood, who was a beauty ; and makes me hope I shall 
see the perverse Widow in her condition. She was so 
flippant with her answers to all the honest fellows that 
came near her, and so very vain of her beauty, that she 
has valued herself upon her charms till they are ceased. 
She therefore now makes it her business to prevent other 
young women from being more discreet than she was 
herself; however, the saucy thing said the other day well 
enou<^h, ‘ Sh* Roger and I must make a match, for we 
are both despised by those we loved.’ The hussy has a 
great deal of power wherever she comes, and has her 
shasre of cunning. 

“However, when I reflect upon this woman, I do not 
know whether in the main I am the worse^ for having 
loved her; whenever she is recalled to my imagination 
my youth returns and I feel a forgotten warmth in my 
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Tcins, This affliction in my life has streaked 'all my 
conduct with a softness of which I should otherwise have 
been incapable. It is, perhaps, to this dear image in my 
heart owing, that I ami apt to relent, that I easily forgive, 
and that many desirable things are grown into my 
temper, which I should not have arrived at by better 
motives than the thought of being one day hers. I am 
pretty well satisfied such a passion as I have had is never 
w^eli cured ; and between you and me, I am often apt to 
imagine it has had some whimsical effect upon my brain. 
For I frequently find, that in my most serious discourse 
I let fall some comical familiarity of speech or odd 
phrase that makes the company laugh; however, I can- 
not but allow she is a most excellent woman. When she 
is in the country, I warrant she does not run into dairies, 
but reads upon the nature of plants; but has a glass 
hive, and comes into the garden out of books to see them 
w-ork, and observe the policies of their ' common w^ealth. 
She understands everything. I’d give ten pounds to 
hear her argue wdth my friend Sir Andrew^ Freeport about 
trade. No, no, for all she looks so innocent as it were, 
take my word for it she is no fool.” 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

COYERLEY ETIQXIETTj-# 

Urbom qiiam clicunt BoniJUii, MclibceG, ^ 

Stultus ego buic nostrie simileni. 

Fool tluat I was J tliouglit impcn^^^ 

Like Mantua. ' 

The first and most obvious reflections vvhicli arise in a 
man wlio changes the city for the country, are npomtl^c 
different manners of the people whom he meets uith m 
iose two different scenes of life. By mannms I do not 
mean morals, hut behaviour and good breeding as they 
show themselves in the town and m the countiy. 

And here, in the first place, I must _ observe a veiy 
m-eat revolution that has happened m tins article of pod 
L-eediim. Several obliging deferences, condescensions, 
and submissions, with many outward Jo-- ^ 
monies that accompany them, were first of all 
r Son^ the politer part of mankind, who lived in 
courts and cities, and distinguished themselves from the 
rustic part of the species (who on all occasions acted 
Itotly !u.d mWW by ™ch a mutml comptoe 
„d icouise o£ cmlifcs. These ta ot conveiw 
tion by degrees multiplied and grew troublesonie ; the 
modish woria found too gi’eat a constraint in them, and 
have therefore thrown most of them aside. Conveisa- 
tioif, like the Eomish religion, was so encumbered with 
show and ceremony, that it stood in need of a reformation 
to retrench its superfluities, and restore it to i s na mal 
good sense and beauty. At present therefore an un^m 
strained carriage, and a certain openness of hehavioui, 
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are the height of good breeding. The fashionable Woidd 
is grown free and easy; our manners sit more loose Upon 
; ns. Nothing is so modish as an agreeable negligeiiee. 
In a word, good breeding shows itself most, where to an 
ordinary eye it appears the least. 

If after this we look qn the people of mode in the 
country: we find in them the manners of the last age. 
They have no sooner fetched themselves up to the fashion 
of the polite world, but the town has dropped them, and 
are nearer to the first state of nature than to those 
refinements which formerly reigned in the court, and 
still prevail in the country. One may now know a man 
that never conversed in the world by his excess of good 
breeding. A polite country squire shall make you as 
many bows in half an hour as would serve a courtier for 
a week. There is infinitely more to do about place and 
precedency in a meeting of justices’ wives than in an 
assembly of duchesses. 

This rural politeness is very troublesome to a man of 
my temper, who generally take the chair that is next me, 
and walk first or last, in the front or in the rear, as 
chance directs. I have known my friend Sir Eoger’s 
dinner almost cold before the company could adjust the 
ceremonial, and be prevailed upon to sit down ; and have 
heartily pitied my old friend, when I have seen him 
forced to pick and cull his guests, as they sat at the 
several parts of his table, that he mights drink their 
healths according to their respective ranks and qualities. 
Honest Will Wimble, who I should have thought had 
been altogether uninfected with ceremony, gives me 
abundance of trouble in this particular. Though he has 
been fishing all the morning, he will not help himself at 
dinner till I am served. When we are going out of the 
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Iiall, he runs behind me; and last night, as Ave were 
walking in the fields, stopped short at a stile till I came 
up to it, and upon my making signs to liini to get over, 
• told me, -with a serious smile, that sure I believed they 
had no manners in the country.* 

There has happened another revolution in the point of 
good-breeding, which relates to the conversation among 
men of mode, and which I cannot but look upon as very 
extraordinary. It was certainly one of the first distinc- 
tions of a well-bred man, to express eveiy thing that had 
the most remote appearance of being obscene, in modest 
terms and distant phrases ; wdiilst the clown, who had no 
such delicacy of conception and expression, clothed his 
ideas in those plain, homely terms that are the most 
; obvious and natural. This kind of good manners was 

perhaps carried to an excess, so as to make conversa- 
tion too stiff, formal, and precise : for which reason (as 
hypocrisy in one age is generally succeeded by atheism 
! in another) conversation is in a great measure relapsed 

i into the first extreme ,* so that at jiresent several of our 

: men of the town, and particularly those who have been 

polished in France, make use of the most coarse 
^ uncivilised words in our language, and utter them- 

J selves often in such a manner as a clown w^oiild blush 

% . to hear. 

This infamous piece of good-breeding, which reigns 
among the coxcombs of the town, has not yet made its 
\ way into the country ; and as it is impossible for such an 

irratimial way of conversation to last long among a people 
that make any profession of religion, or show of modesty, 
if the country gentlemen get into it they will certainly 
he left in the lurch. Their good-breeding will come too 
late to them, and they will be thought a parcel of lewd 
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clowns, while they fancy themselves talking together like 
men of wit and pleasure. 

As the two points of good-breeding which I have 
hitherto insisted upon, regard behaviour and conversa- 
tion, there is a tlih-d, which turns upon dress. In this, 
too, the country are ve^y much behmd-hand. The rural 
beaus are not yet got out of the fashion that took inaco 
at the time of the Eevolution, but ride about the country 
in red coats and laced hats, while the -women in many 
parts are still trying to outvie one another in the, height 
of their head-dresses. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE COVEELEY BUCKS. 

Jovis omnia plena. Tihgil. 
All tilings are filPd with Jove. 


My friend Sir Eoger is often very merry with me upon 
my passing so much of my time among his poultry. He 
has caught me twice or thrice looking after a bird’s nest, 
and several times sitting an hour or two together near a 
hen and chickens. He tells me he believes I am person- 
ally acquainted with every fowl about his house calls 
such a particular cock my favourite^ mnd frequently 
complains that his ducks and geese have more of my 
company than himself. • 

I must confess I am hifinitely delighte^^ with those 
speculations of nature which are to be made in a country 
life ; and as my reading has very much lain among books 
of natural history, I cannot forbear recollecting upon 
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this occasion the several remarks v-liicli I have met Avith 
in authors, and comparing them "with what falls under 
iny OAvn observation : the arguments for Providence 
, drawn from the natural history of animals being in my 
opinion demonstrative. % 

It is astonishing to consider tjie different degrees of 
care that descend from the parent to the young, sq far 
as is absolutely necessary for the leaving a posterity* 
Some creatures cast their eggs as chance directs them,^ 
and think of them no farther, as insects and several 
kinds of fish ; others of a nicer frame, find out proper 
beds to deposit them in, and there leaA^e them, as the 
serpent, the crocodile, and the ostrich; others hatch 
their eggs and tend the birth, till it is able to shift 
for itself. 

What can we call the principle which directs every 
cliiferent kind of bird to observe a particular plan in the 
structure of its nest, and directs all the same species to 
Avork after the same model ? It cannot be imitation ; for 
though you hatch a crow under a hen, and never let it 
see any of the works of its own kind, the nest it makes 
shall be the same "to the laying of a stick, with all the 
other nests of the same species. It cannot be reason ; 
for Avere animals indued AAutli it to as great a degree as 
, man, their buildings Avould be as different as ours, accord- 
ing to the different conveniences that they Avould propose 
to tliemseWes. 

Is it not remarkable, that the same temper of AA^eather, 
Avliicli raises this genial Avarmth in animals, should coA^er 
the trees with leaA'es, and the fields Avith grass, for their 
security and concealment, and produce such infinite 
SAvarmsof insects for the support and sustenance of their 
. respective broods, ? y , : 
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Is it not wonderful that the love of tliO parent 
should be so violent while it lasts, and that it should 
last no longer than is necessary for the preservati3n of 
the young? 

With what caution dues the hen provide herself a nest 
in places unfrequented, and free from noise and dis- 
turbance I When she has laid her eggs in such a man- 
ner, that she can cover them, what care does she take 
in turning them frequently, that all parts may partake 
of the vital warmth ! When she leaves them, to provide 
for her necessary sustenance, how punctually does she 
return before they have time to cool, and become incap- 
able of producing an animal ! In the summer you see 
her giving herself greater freedoms, and quitting her 
care for above two hours together ; but in winter, when 
the rigour of the season would chill the principles of life, 
and destroy the young one, she growls more assiduous in 
her attendance, and stays awiry but half the time. W^ieci 
the birth ajpproaches, with how much nicety and atten- 
tion does she help the chick to break its prison ! not 
to take notice of her covering it from the injuries of the 
wveather, providing it proper nourishment, and teaching 
it to help itself ; nor to mention her forsaking the nest, 
if after the usual time of reckoning the young one does 
not make its appearance. A chemical operation could' 
not be followed wuth greater art or diligence, than is 
seen in the hatching of a chick; thougB there are many 
other birds that show an infinitely greater sagacity in all 
the fore-mentioned particulars. 

But at the same time the hen, that has all this seeming 
geiiuity (which is indeed absolutely necessary for the 
of the species) considered in other respects, 
the least glimmerings of thought or common 
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sense. Slie mistakes a piece of clialk for an egg, and 
sits upon it in the same manner ; she is insensible of any 
increase or cliniinution in the number of those she lays ; 

* she does not distinguish between her owm and those of 
another species ; and when the l)irth appears of never 
so different a bird, will cherish if for her own. In all 
these circumstances which do not carry an immediate 
regard to the subsistence of herself or her species, she is , 
a very idiot.. 

There is not, in my opinion, anything more mysterious 
in nature than this instinct in animals, which thus rises 
above reason, and Mis infinitely short of ii It cannot 
be accounted for l)y any properties in matter, and at 
the same time works after so odd a manner, that one 
cannot think it the facultj^ of an intellectual being. For 
my own part, I look upon it as uj)on the principle of 
gravitation in bodies, which is not to be explained by any 
kfiown qualities inherent in the bodies themselves, nor 
from any laws of mechanism, but according to the best 
notions of the greatest philosophers is an immediate 
impression from the first Mover, and the Divine energy 
acting in the creatures. 

As I was walking this morning in the great yard that 
belongs to my friend’s country-house, I was wonderfully 
'pleased to see the different wnrldiigs of instinct in a hen 
followed by a brood of ducks. The young, upon the 
sight of a pond, immediately ran into it; while the 
step-mother, with all imaginable anxiety, hovered about 
the borclers of it, to call them out of an element that 
appeared to her so dangerous and destructive. As the 
different principle ivhich acted in these different animals 
cannot be termed reason, so when -we call it instinct, we 
m^aii something we have no knowledge of. To me it 
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seems the immediate direction of Providence, and such 
an operation of the Supreme Being, as that which deter- 
mines all the portions of matter to their proper centres. 
A modern philosopher, j^uoted by Monsieur Bayle,in his 
learned Dissertation on the Souls of Brutes, delivers the 
same opinion, though In a bolder form of words, where 
he shys, Deus est anivia hrutorum, God himself is the 
•soul of brutes. Wlio can toll what to call that seeming 
sagacity in animals, wdiich directs them to such food as 
is proper for them and makes them naturally avoid 
whatever is noxious or unwholesome ? Tully has 
observed th%t a lamb no sooner falls from it mother, 
but immediately and of its own accord applies itself to 
the teat. Dampier, in his Travels, tells us, that when 
seamen are thrown upon any of the unknown coasts ot 
America, they never venture upon the fruit of any tree, 
how tempting soever it may appear, unless they observe 
that it is marked with the pecking of birds ; but fall <fn 
without any fear or apprehension wdiere the birds have 
been before them. 


CHAPTEE XY. 

SIR ROGER ON THE BENCH. 

Conies jucumlus in via pro veliiculo est. Publ. 

'' A jolly companion on tlie road is as good as a coaei'. 

A man’s first .care.slioulcl be' to' Avoid tlioAT-proacIies of 
Ms .own. heart ;':the next ,to' escape ' the 'censiires ' of the 
V’Oiid, If the last interferes with the former^ it ought to 
be entirely neglected ; but otherwise there cannot b| a 
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jrvcater satisfaction to an honest mind than to see those 
approbations ^^’hich it gives itself seconded by the ap- 
plauses of the public. A man is more sure of his conduct 
when the verdict which ho passes upon his own behaviour 
is thus warranted and confiriiMid by the opinion of all 

that know him. s _ i 

My worthy friend Sir Eoger is one of those who is 

not only at peace within himself but beloved and es- 
teemed by all about him. He receives a suitable tribute 
for his universal benevolence to mankind in the returns 
of affection and goodwill which are paid him by every 
one that lives within his neighbourhood. I lately met 
with two or three odd instances of that general respect 
which is shown to the good old Knight. He ivould needs 
carry Will Wimble and myself with him to the county 
assizes. As we were upon the road, Will Wimble joined 
a couple of plain men who rid before us, and conversed 
»with them for some time ; during which my friend Sir 
Pioger acquainted me with their characters. 

“ The first of them,” says he, “ that has a spaniel by 
his side, is a yeoman of about an hundred pounds a year, 
an honest man. He is just within the Game Act, and 
qualified to kill a hare or a pheasant. He knocks down a 
fPnnftr with his gun twice or thrice a week ; and by that 
. means lives much cheaper than those who have not so good 
an estate as himself. He ivould be a good neighbour if 
he did not destroy so many partridges ; in short, he is a 
very sensible man, shoots flying, and has been several 

times foreman of the petty jmry. ^ 

“ The other that rides along with him is Tom Touchy , 
a fellow famous for taking the law of every body. There is 
not one in the town where he lives that he has not sued at 
a quarter sessions. The rogue had once the impudence 
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to go to law with the Widow. His head is full of costs, 
damages, and ejectments ; he plagued a couple of honest 
gentlemen so long for a trespass in brealving one of liis 
hedges, till he was forced to sell the ground it enclosed 
to defray the charges of the prosecution. His father left 
him four-score pounds a^ear, but he has cast, and been 
cast so often, that he is not now worth thirty. I suppose 
he is going upon the old business of the willow tree.’' 

"As Sir Eoger was giving me this account of Tom 
Touchy, Will Wimble and his two companions stopped 
short till we came up to them. After having paid their 
respects to Sir Eoger, Will told them that Mr, Touchy 
and he must appeal to him upon a dispute that arose 
between them. Will, it seems, had been giving liis 
fellow travellers an account of his angling one day in 
such a hole ; when Tom Touchy, instead of hearing out 
his story, told him that Mr. Such-an-one, if he pleased, 
might take the law of him for fishing in that part of the r 
river. My friend Sir Eoger heard them both, upon a 
round trot ; and, after having i^aused some time, told 
them, with the air of a man who w’-ould not give his 
judgment rashly, that much might be said on both 
sides. They were neither of them dissatisfied with the 
Knight's determination, because neither of them found 
himself in the wrong by it. Upon which v;e made the 
best of our -svay to the assizes. 

The court was sat before Sir Eoger ca^ne ; but not- 
withstanding all the justices had taken their places upon 
the bencKthey made room for the old Knight at the 
head of them; who, for his rejoutation in the country, 
took occasion to whisper in the judge’s ear, that lie was 
glad his lordship had met with so much good wveather 
ill his circuit. I listening to the proceeding of the 
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court witli much attention, and infinitely pleased \Yitli 
that great appearance and solemnity ■which so properly 
accompanies such a public administration of our laws ; 
• when, after about an hour’s sitting, I observed, to my 
m-eat surprise, in the midst of a trial, that my friend Sir 
Roger was getting up to sioeak.* I was in some pain for 
him, till I found ho had acquitted himself of two oi- three 
sentences, with a look of much busmess and great iii- 
trepidity. 

Upon his first rising the court was hushed, and a 
general whisper ran among the country people that Sir 
Roger was up. The speech he made was so little to the 
purpose, that I shall not trouble my readers with an 
account of it ; and I believe -^us not so much designed 
by the Knight himself to inform the court, as to give 
him a figure in my eye, and keep up his credit in the 
country. 

e I was highly delighted, wdien the court rose, to see the 
gentlemen of the country gathermg about my old friend, 
and strivmg who should compliment him most ; at the 
same time that the ordinary people gazed upon him at a 
distance, not a little admiring his courage, that was not 
afraid to speak to the judge. 

In our return home w'e met with a very odd accident, 
' which I cannot forbear relating, because it show's how 
desirous all who know Sir Roger are of givmg him marks 
of their esteenT. When we were arrived upon the verge 
of his estate, w'e stopped at a little inn to rest ^ourselves 
and ohr horses. The man of the house had, it seems, 
been formerly a servant in the Knight’s family ; and, to 
do honour to his old master, had some time since, un- 
known to Sir Roger, put him up in a sign-post before the 
door ; so that the Knight’s head had hung out upon the 
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road about a week before lie liimself knew any tiling of 
the matter. As soon as Sir Eoger was acquainted with it, 
finding that his servant’s indiscretion proceeded wholly 
from affection and goodwill, he only told him that he had 
made him too high a compliment ; and when the fellow 
seemed to think that couM hardly be, added, with a more 
decisive look, that it was too great an honour for any 
man under a duke; but told liini at the same time that 
it might be altered with a very few touches, and that he 
himself would be at the charge of it. Accordingly they 
got a painter, by the Knight’s directions, to add a pair of 
whiskers to the face, and by a little aggravation of the 
features to change it into the Saracen’s Head. I should 
not have known this story had not the inn-keeper, upon 
Sir Roger’s alighting, told him in my hearing, that his 
honour’s head was brought back last night with the altera- 
tions that he had ordered to be made in it. Upon this, my 
friend, with his usual cheerfulness, related the particulars ® 
above mentioned, and ordered the head to be brought 
into the room. I could not forbear discovering greater ex- 
pressions of mirth than ordinary upon the appearance of 
this monstrous face, under which, notwithstanding it was 
made to frown and stare in a most extraordinary manner, 

I could still discover a distant resemblance of my old 
friend. Sir Eoger, upon seeing me laiigli, desired me to 
tell him truly if I thought it possible for people to know 
him in that disguise. I at first kept my usual silence ; 
but upon j;he Knight’s conjuring me to tell him wdietlier 
it was not still more like himself than a Saracen, ^com- 
posed my countenance in the best manner I could, and 
replied tha.t much might be said on both sides. 

These several adventures, with the Knight’s behaviour 
in them, gave me as pleasant a day as ever I met with 
in any of illy travels. 
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OHAPTEE XVL 

A STOra OF|>AN HEIR. 

Boclrhia scd vim proiftovet insitain 

Kectiqiie cultus pectora roborant ; ^ * 

Utcima^ie defecere mores, 

Dedecorant bene nata culpa3. Hor. 

But Miglit is refined by Iiearning, 

And tlie cultivated mind is strcngtbencd by A irtue ? 

Whilst "Vice tarnishes the courtliest mien, 

And defiles the purest blood. 

As I was yesterday taldng the air with my friend Sir 
Eo"er, we were met by a fresh-coloured ruddy young 
mmi, who rid by us full speed, with a couple of servants 
behind him. Upon my inciuiry who he was, Sir Eogei 
told me that he was a young gentleman of a consider- 
able estate, who had been educated by a tender mother, 
that lived not many miles from the place where we were. 
She is a very good lady, says my friend, but took so 
much care of her son’s health, that she has made him 
good for nothing. She quickly found that reading was 
had for his eyes, and that writing made his head ache. 
He was let loose among the woods as soon as he was able 
to ride on horseback, or to carry a gun upon his shoulder. 
To he brief, I found by my friend’s account of him, that 
he had got*a great stock of health, hut nothing else ; 
and that if it were a man’s business only to live^ there 
would not he a more accomplished young fellow in the 

whole country. _ . 1. 

The truth of it is, since my residing in these parts 
I have seen and heard innumerable instances of ^ young 
heirs and elder brothers who either from their own 
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reflecting upon the estates they are born to, and there- 
fore thinking all other accomplishments unnecessary, or 
from hearing these notions frequently inculcated to them 
by the flattery of their servants and domestics, or from 
the same foolish thought prevailing in those who have 
the care of their education, %re of no manner of use but 
to keep ifp their families, and transmit their lands and 
houses in a line to posterity. 

This makes me often think on a story I have heard of 
two friends, which I shall give my reader at large under 
feigned names. The moral of it may, I hope, be useful, 
though there are some circumstances which make it 
rather appear like a novel, than a true story. 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the world with small 
estates. They were both of them men of good sense and 
great virtue. They prosecuted their studies together in 
their earlier years, and entered into such a friendship as 
lasted to the end of their lives. Eudoxus, at his first 
setting out in the world, threw himself into a court, 
where by his natural endowments and his acquired 
abilities he made his way from one post to another, 
till at length he had raised a very considerable fortune. 
Leontine, on the contrary, sought all opportunities of 
improving his mind by study, conversation, and travel. 
He was not only acquainted with all the sciences, but 
with the most eminent professors of them throughout 
Europe. He knew perfectly well the int&ests of its 
princes, mil}, the customs and fashions of their courts, 
and could scarce meet with the name of an extraordinary 
person in the Gazette whom he had not either talked to 
or seen. In short, he had so well mixed and digested 
his knowledge of men and books, that he made one of 
the most accomplished persoiis of his age. During the 
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\vhole COUi-SS of Ms studies a.nd travels he kept up a 
punctual correspondence with Eudoxus, who often made 
himself acceptable to the principal men about court by 
the intelligence which he received from Leontine. When 
they were both turned of forSy (an age in which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cowley, “ there is »o dallying with life ”) they 
determined, pursuant to the resolution they had taken 
in the beginning of their lives, to retire, and pass^the 
remainder of their days in the comitry. In order to tliis, 
they both of them married much about the same time. 
Leontine, wnth his own and his wife’s fortune, bought a 
farm of three hundred a year, which lay within the 
neighbourhood of his friend Eudoxus, who had purchased 
an°estate of as many thousands. They were both of 
them fathers about the same time, Eudoxus having a 
son born to him, and Leontme a daughter; but to the 
unspeakable grief of the latter, his young wife, in whom 
all his happiness was wrapt up, died in a few days alter 
the birth of her daughter. His affliction would have 
been insupportable, had not he been comforted by the 
daily visits and conversations of his friend. As they 
"were one day talking together with their usual mtimacy, 
Leontine considering how incapable he was of giving 
his daughter a proper education in his own house, and 
Eudoxus reflectmg on the ordinary behaviour of a son 
who knows himself to be the heir of a great estate, they 
both agreed"upon an exchange of children, namely, that 
the boy should be bred up with Leontine as his son, and 
thiTt the girl should live with Eudoxus as Ins daughter, 
till they were each of them arrived at years of discretion. 
The wife of Eudoxus, knowing that her son could not 
be so advantageously brought up as under the care of 
Leontine, and considering at the same time that he would 
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reflecting upon the estates they are born to, and there- 
fore thinking all other accomplishments unnecessary, or 
from hearing these notions frequently inculcated to them 
by the flattery of their servants and domestics, or from 
the same foolish thought prevailing in those who have 
the care of their education, qire of no manner of use but 
to keep up their families, and transmit their lands and 
houses in a line to posterit5n 

This makes me often think on a story I have heard of 
two friends, which I shall give my reader at large under 
feigned names. The moral of it may, I hope, be useful, 
though there are some circumstances which make it 
rather appear like a novel, than a true story. 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the w^orld wdtli small 
estates. They were both of them men of good sense and 
great virtue. They prosecuted their studies together in 
their earlier years, and entered into such a friendship as 
lasted to the end of their lives. Eudoxus, at his first 
setting out in the world, threw himself into a court, 
where by his natural endowments and his acquired 
abilities he made his way from one post to another, 
till at length he had raised a very considerable fortune. 
Leontine, on the contrary, sought all opportunities of 
improving his mind by study, conversation, and travel. 
He was not only acquainted with all the sciences, but 
with the most eminent professors of them throughout 
Europe. He knew perfectly well the interests of its 
princes, wit^i the customs and fashions of their courts, 
and could scarce meet with the name of an extraordinary 
person in the Gazette w^hom he had not either talked to 
or seen. In Short, he had so well mixed and digested 
his knowledge of men and books, that he made one of 
the most accomplished persons of Ms age. During the 
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wliole aoiirS^ of his studies aud travels lia kept up a 
punctual correspondence with Eudoxus, who often made 
himself acceptable to the i3riiicipal men about court by* 
the intelligence which he received from Leontine. When 
they were both turned of foi% (an age in which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cowley, there is »o dallying wdth life ”) they 
determined, pursuant to the resolution they had taken 
ill the beginning of their lives, to retire, and pass the 
remainder of their days in the country. In order to fhis, 
they both of them married much about the same time. 
Leontine, with his omi and his wife’s fortune, bought a 
farm of three hundred a year, which lay within the 
neighbourhood of his friend Eudoxus, who had purchased 
an estate of as many thousands. They w’ere both of 
them fathers about the same time, Eudoxus having a 
son born to him, and Leontine a daughter ; but to the 
unspeakable grief of the latter, his young wife, in whom 
all his happiness ivas -wrapt up, died in a few’ days after 
the birth of her daughter. His affliction would have 
been insupportable, had not he been comforted by the 
daily visits and conversations of his friend. As they 
were one day talking together with their usual intimacy, 
Leontine considering how incapable he was of giving 
his daughter a proper education in his owm house, and 
Eudoxus reflecting on the ordinary behaviour of a son 
who knows himself to be the heir of a great estate, they 
both agreed®iipoii an exchange of children, namely, that 
the boy should be bred up with Leontine as his son, and 
tlijft the girl should live with Eudoxus as Ins daughter, 
till tliejnvere each of them arrived at years of discretion. 
The wife of Eudoxus, knowing that her son could not 
be so advantageously brought up as under the care of 
Leontine, and considering at the same time that he would 
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beperpetually under her own eye, was by degrees prevailed 
upon to fall in with the project. She therefore took 
® Leoiiilla, for that was the name of the girl, and educated 
her as her own daughter. The two friends on each side 
had wrought themselves to-^uch an habitual tenderness 
for the children who werg under their direction^ that 
each of tliem had the real passion of a father, where the 
title was but imaginary. Florio, the name of the young 
heir that lived with Leontine, though he had all the duty 
and affection imaginable for his supposed parent, was 
taught to rejoice at the sight of Eudoxus, who visited 
his friend very frequently, and was dictated by his 
natural affection, as well as by the rules of prudence, to 
make himself esteemed and beloved by Elorio. The boy 
was now old enough to know his supposed father’s 
circumstances, and that therefore he was to make his 
way in the world by his own industry. This considera- 
tion grew stronger in him every day, and produced so 
good an effect that he applied himself with more than 
ordinary attention to the pursuit of every thing which 
Leontine recommended to him. His natural abilities, 
which were very good, assisted by the directions of so 
excellent a counsellor, enabled him to make a quicker 
progress than ordinary through all the parts of his 
education. Before he was twenty 3'ears of age, having 
finished his studies and exercises with great applause, 
he was removed from the university to the inns of court, 
where there are very few that make themselves consider- 
able proficients in the studies of the place who Imow 
they shall arrive at great estates without them. This 
w^as not Eiorio’s case; he found that three hundred a 
3‘ ear was but a poor estate for Leontine and himself to 
live upon, so that he studied without intermission till he 
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gained a very good insight into the constitution and lavs 
of Iiis country. 

I should have told my reader that whilst Morio lived ' 
at the house of his foster-father he was always an .ac- 
ceptable guest in the family of ^Eudoxus, where he became 
acquainted with Leonilla froiji her infancy. His ac- 
quaintance with her by degrees grew into love, x\iiich in 
a mind trained up in all the sentiments of honour and 
virtue became a very uneasy passion. He despaired of 
gaining an heiress of so great a fortune, and would rather 
have died than attempted it by any indirect methods. 
Leonilla, who wtis a woman of the greatest beauty joined 
with the greatest modesty, entertained at the same time 
dj secret passion for Florio, but conducted herself with so 
much prudence that she never gave him the least intima- 
tion of it. Florio was now engaged in all those arts and 
improvements that are proper to raise a man’s private 
^ fortune, and give him a figure in his country, but secretly 
tormented with that passion wdiich burns with the greatest 
fury ill a virtuous and noble heart, when he received a 
sudden summons from Leontine to repair to him in the 
country the next day. For it seems Eudoxus was so 
filled with the report of his son’s reputation, that he 
could no longer 'withhold making himself known to him. 
The morning after his arrival at the house of his supposed 
father, Leontine told him that Eudoxus had something 
of great importance to communicate to him ; upon which 
the good man embraced him and wept. Florio was no 
sooner arrived at the great house that stood in his neigh- 
bourhood, but Eudoxus took him by the hand, after the 
first salutes were over, and conducted him into his closet. 
He there opened to him the whole secret of his parentage 
and education, concluding after this manner : I have 
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no oilier way left of acknowledging my gratitncle io 
Leontine, than by marrying yon to his daughter. He 
" shall not lose the pleasure of being your father by the 
discovery I have made to you. Leonilla, too, shall be 
still my daughter ; her filial piety, though misplaced, has 
been so exemplary that itrdeserves the greatest reward I 
can confer upon it. You shall have the pleasure of 
seeing a great estate fall to you, which you would have 
lost the relish of had you known yourself born to it. 
Continue only to deserve it in the same manner you did 
before you were possessed of it. I have left your mother 
in the next room. Her heart yearns towards you. She 
is making the same discoveries to Leonilla which I have 
made to yourself,” Florio was so overwhelmed with this 
profusion of happiness, that he was not able to make a 
reply, but threw himself down at his father’s feet, and 
amidst a flood of tears kissed and embraced his knees, 
asking his blessing, and expressing in dumb show those r 
sentiments of love, duty, and gratitude that were too big 
for utterance. To conclude, the haj)py pair w^ere married, 
and half Eudoxus’s estate settled upon them. Leontine 
and Eudoxus passed the remainder of their lives together ; 
and received in the dutiful and affectionate behaviour of 
Elorio and Leonilla the just recompense, as well as the 
natural effects, of that care which they had bestowed 
upon them in their education. 


CHAPTEE XVIL 


SIR ROGER AND PABTY SPIRIT. 

Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis assuescite bella : 

Neil patrijB validas in viscera vertite vires. Vine, ^ 

No more, my sons, give up your souls to war, » 

Nor ’gainst your Eatherland its terrors turn. 

My worthy friend Sir Eoger, when \ve are talking of the 
malice of parties, very frequently tells us an accident 
that happened to him when he was a school-boy, wdiich 
was at a time when the feuds ran high between the 
Eoundheads and Cavaliers. This worthy Knight being, 
then but a stripling, had occasion to inquire which w^as 
the way to St. Anne’s Lane, upon which the person whom 
spoke to, instead of answering his question, called him 
a young Popish cur, and asked him who had made Anne 
a saint ! The boy, being in some confusion, inquired of 
the next he met, which was the way to Anne’s Lane ; but 
was called a prick-eared cur for his pains, and instead of 
being showm the w^ay, was told that she had been a saint 
before he w^as born, and would be one after he was hanged. 
/'Upon this,” says Sir Eoger, "I did not think fit to 
repeat the former question, but going into every lane of 
the neiglibourliisod, asked ivhat they called the name of 
that lane.” By which ingenious artifice he found out 
the pla«e he inquired after, without giving offence to any 
party. Sir Eoger generally closes this narrative with 
reflexions on the mischief that parties do in the country ; 
how they spoil good neighbourhood, and make honest 
gentlemen hate one another ; bes^desthat they manifestly 
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tend to the xn'ejuclice of the land-tax, and the destnietioii 
of the game. 

There cannot a greater judgment befall a country than 
such a dreadful spirit of dmsion as rends a government 
into two distinct people * and makes them greater stran- 
gers and more averse te one another, than if they were 
actually two different nations. The effects of such a 
division are pernicious to the last degree, not only with 
regard to those advantages which they give the common 
enemy, but to those private evils which they produce in 
the heart of almost every particular person. This in- 
fluence is very fatal both to men’s morals and their 
understandings ; it sinks the virtue of a nation, and not 
only so, but destroys even common sense. 

A furious party spirit, when it rages in its full violence, 

exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed ; and when it is 

« 

under its greatest restraints naturally breaks out in 
falsehood, detraction, calumny, and a partial adminig*- 
tration of justice. In a word, it fills a nation with spleen 
and rancour, and extinguishes all the seeds of good- 
nature, compassion, and humamt}^ 

I remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus an ac- 
count of a very active little animal, which I think he 
calls the ichneumon, that makes it the whole business 
of his life to break the eggs of the crocodile, wdiich he is « 
always ill search after. This instinct is the more re- 
markable, because the ielineumoii iiever'feeds upon the 
eggs he has broken, nor any other way finds his account 
in them. Were it not for the incessant laboiirs-of this 
industrious animal, Egypt, says the historian, would be 
oveiTun with crocodiles Egyptians are so far 

from destroying those pernicious creatures, that they 
worship them as gods. 
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If we look into tlie beliaviour of ordinary partizans, 
we shall find them far from resembling this disinterested 
animal; and rather acting after the example of the wild 
Tartars, wdio are ambitions of destroying a man of the 
most extraordinary parts and accomplishments, as think- 
ing that upon his decease the^same talents, whatever 
post they qualified him for, enter of course into his 
destroyer. , 

As in the whole train of my speculations, I have en- 
deavoured, as much as I am able, to extinguish that 
pernicious spirit of passion and prejudice which rages 
with the same violence in all parties, I am still the more 
desirous of doing some good in this particular because I 
observe that the spirit of jparty reigns more in the country 
than in the town. It here contracts a kind of brutality 
and rustic fierceness, to which men of a politer conversa- 
tion are wholly strangers. It extends itself even to the 
1:eturn of the bow and the hat ; and at the same time 
that the heads of parties preserve towards one another 
an outward show of good breeding, and keep up a per- 
petual intercourse of civilities, their tools that are dis- 
persed ill these outlying parts will not so much as mingle 
together at a cock-match. This humour fills the country 
with several periodical meetings of Whig jockeys and Tory 
fox-hunters, not to mention the innumerable curses, 
frowns, and whispers it produces at a quarter-sessions. 

I do not know whether I have observed in any of my 
former papers, that my friends Sir Boger de^Coveriey 
and Sir Andrew Freeport are of different principles, the 
first of them inclined to the landed and the other to the 
moneyed mterest. This humour is so moderate in each 
of them, that it proceeds no farther than to an agreeable 
|ailiery, which very often diverts the rest of the club. 

• a 2. 
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I find, however, that the Knight is a much stronger Tory 
in the country than in town, which, as he has told me 
in my ear, is absolutely necessary for the keeping up his 
interest. In ail our journey from London to his house 
w^e did not so much as baJfc at a Whig inn; or if by chance 
the coachman stopped ^at a wrong place, one of Sir 
Koger^s servants would ride up to his master full speed, 
apid whisper to him that the master of the house was 
against such an one in the last election. This often 
betrayed us into hard beds and bad cheer ; for Ave were 
not so inquisitive about the inn as the inn-keeper ; and, 
provided our landlord’s principles Avere sound, did not 
take any notice of the staleness of his provisions. This 
I found still the more inconvenient, because the better 
the host Avas, the AAnrse generally Avere his accommoda- 
tions ; the fellow knoAving very Avell that those Avho Avere 
his friends Avould take u^d Avith coarse diet and a hard 
lodging. For these reasons, all the Avhile I Avas upoi> 
the road I dreaded entering into a house of any one that 
Sir Eoger had applauded for an honest man. 

Since my stay at Sir Eoger’s in the countiy, I daily 
find more instances of this narroAV party-humour. Being 
upon a boAvling-green at a neighbouring market-toAvii 
the other day, (for that is the place AAdiere the gentlemen 
of one side meet once a Aveek,) I obseiw^ed a stranger ' 
among them of a better presence and genteeler behaviour 
than ordinary ; but was much surprisea, that notAvith- 
standing^he was a very fair better, nobody Avould take 
him up. But upon inquiry I found, that he was one 
Avho had given a disagreeable vote in a former parliament, 
for Avhich reason there was not a man upon that boAvling- 
green Avho Avould haA^e so much correspondence Avitli him 
as to mn his money of him. 
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Among otlier instances of this nature, 


I must not 

omit one^wliicli concerns myself. 'Will Wimble was the 
other clay relating several strange stories that be had 
picked up nobody knows where of a certain great man ; 
and upon my staring at him, as** one that was surprised 
to hear such things in the country, which had never 
been so much as whispered in the town, Wp stpppecl 
short in the thread of his discourse, and after dinner 
asked my friend Sir Eoger in his ear if he was sure that 

I was not a fanatic. 

It mves me a serious concern to see such a spirit oi 
dissension in the country ; not only as it destroys virtue 
and common sense, and renders us in a manner barba- 
rians towards one another, but as it perpetuates our 
animosities, widens our breaches, and transmits our 
present passions and prejudices to our posterity, ^boi 
my own part, I am sometimes afraid that I discover the 
«Beeds of a civil war in these our divisions; and therefore 
cannot but bewail, as in their first principles, the miseries 

and calamities of our children. 


CHAPTEE XYIII. 

THE OOTEBLEY GIPSIES. 

Semper<itie recenteS 

Conveotare jurat pradas, et vivere rapto. Visa. 

’ Continually collecting spoil and Uving by plunder. 

As I was yesterday riding out in the fields with my 
friend Sir Eoger, we saw at a little distance from us a 
troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery of them, my 
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friend was in some doubt wlietlier lie slioiild not exert 
the justice of the peace upon such a band of la^Yless 
vagrants ; but not having his clerk wdth him, who is a 
necessary counsellor on these occasions, and fearing that 
his poultry might fare the worse for it, he let the thought 
drop : but at the same^ime gave me a particular ac- 
couniof the mischiefs they do in the country, in stealing 
people’s goods and spoiling their servants. If a stray 
piece of linen hangs uiDon a hedge,” says Sir Eoger, 
‘‘ they are sure to have it ; if the hog loses his way in 
the fields, it is ten to one but he becomes their jirey ; 
our geese cannot live in peace for them ; if a man pro- 
secutes them with severity, his hen-roost is sure to pay 
for it : they generally straggle into these parts about 
this time of the year ; and set the heads of our servant- 
maids so agog for husbands, that we do not expect to 
have any business done as it sliould be wdiilst they are 
in the country. I have an honest dair^^-maid who crosses# 
their hands with a piece of silver every summer, and 
never fails being promised the handsomest young fellow 
in the parish for her jDains. Your friend the butler has 
been fool enough to be seduced by them; and, though 
he is sure to lose a knife, a fork, or a spoon every time 
his fortune is told him, generally shuts himself up in the 
pantry with an old gipsy for above half an hour once in 
a twelvemonth. Sweethearts are the things they live 
upon, which they bestow very plentifully ^upon ail those 
that apply themselves to them. You see now and then 
some handsome young jades among them : the sluts 
have very often wdiite teeth and black ej^es.” 

Sir Eoger, observing that I listened with great attention 
to his account of a people who were so entirely new to 
me, told me, that if I would they should tell us our 
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fortunes. As I was very weU pleased with the Knight’s 
proposal, we rode up and communicated our hands to 
them. A Cassandra of the crew, after having examinect ^ 
my lines very diligently, told me that I loved a pretty 
maid in a corner ; that I was a good woman’s man ; with 
some other particulars which I ^do not think proper to 
relate. My friend Sir Boger alighted from his horse, and 
exposing his palm to two or three that stood by him, they 
crumpled it into all shapes, and diligently scanned every 
wrinkle that could he made in it ; when one of them, 
who was older and more sunburnt than the rest, told him 
that he had a widow in his line of life : upon which the 
Knight cried, “ Go, go, you are an idle baggage; and 
at the same time smiled upon me. The gipsy, finding 
he was not displeased in his heart, told him, after a 
further inquiry into his hand, that his true love_ was 

constant, and that she should dream of him to-nigh : 

myoldfriend cried “Pish!” andbidher go on. The gipsy 
'told him that he was a bachelor, but would not be so long ; 
and that he was dearer to somebody than he thought. 
The KniMit still repeated she was an idle baggage and 
bid her°go on. “Ah, master,” said the gipsy, “tha^ 
roguish leer of yours makes a pretty woman’s heart ache^: 
YOU ha’n’t that simper about the mouth for nothing— —. 
The uncouth gibberish with which all this was uttered, 
like the darkness of an oracle, made us the more attentive 

to it To be short, the linight left the money with her 

that he had crossed her hand with, and got up again on 

^\^Te°were riding away, Sir Boger told me that he 
knew several sensible people who believed these gipsies 
now and then foretold very strange things ; and for ha ^ 
an hour together appeared more jocund than ordinary. 
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In the height of his good humour, meeting a common 
beggar upon the road who was no conjurer, as he rvent 
to relieve h i m he found his pocket was picked ; that being 
a kind of palmistry at which this race of vermin are very 
dexterous. 


' CHAPTEE XTX. 

A SUMMONS TO BONBON. 

Ipsse mrsuin conceclite sylv£B. VuiG. 

Once more, ye woods, adieu 1 

It is usual for a man who loves country sports to preserve 
tlie game in his own grounds, and divert himself upon 
those that belong to his neighbour. My friend Sir Koger 
generally goes two or three miles from his house, anc|? 
gets into the frontiers of his estate, before he beats about 
in search of a hare or partridge, on purpose to spare his 
own fields, where he is always sure of finding diversion 
when the worst comes to the worst. By this means the 
breed about his house has time to increase and multiply ; 
besides that the sport is the more agreeable where the 
game is the harder to come at, and where it does not lie 
so thick as to produce any peiifiexity or confusion in 
the pursuit. For these reasons the eouittry gentleman, 
like the fox, seldom preys near his own home. 

In the*^ same manner I have made a month’s exctirsion 
out of the town, which is the great field of game for sports- 
men of my species, to try my fortune in the country, where 
I have started several subjects, and hunted them down, 
with some pleasure to myself, and I hope to others. I 
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am here forced to use a great deal of diligence before I 
can spring anjdhing to my mind; whereas in town, 
whilst I am following one character, it is ten to one but 
I am crossed hi my way by another, and put up such a 
Tariety of odd creatm*es in both sexes, that they foil the 
scent of one another, and puzzl# the chase. My greatest 
difficulty m the country is to find sport, and, hi town, to 
choose it. In the meantime, as I haye given a whole 
month’s rest to the cities of London and Westminster, I 
promise myself abundance of new game upon my return 
thither. 

It is indeed high time for me to leave the comitry, 
since I find the whole neighbourhood begin to grow very 
inquisitive after my name and character; my love of 
solitude, taciturnity, and particular way of life havhig 
raised a great curiosity in all these parts. 

The notions which have been framed of me are various : 
» some look upon me as very proud, some as very modest, 
and some as very melancholy. Will Wimble, as my friend 
the butler tells me, observing me very much alone, and 
extremely silent when I am in company, is afraid I have 
killed a man. The country people seem to suspect me 
for a conjurer ; and, some of them hearing of the \isit 
which I made to Moll White, will needs have it that Sir 
Eoger has brought down a cunnmg man with him, to 
cure the old woman, and free the country from her 
charms. So tiiat the character which I go under in part 
of the neighbourhood, is what they here call^a“ White 
Witch.” 

A justice of peace, who lives about five miles off, and 
is not of Sir Eoger’s party, has, it seems, said twice or 
■thrice at his table, that he wishes Sur Eoger does not 
harbour a Jesuit in his house, and that he thinks the 
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gentlemen of the country would do very well to make 
me give some account of myself. 

On the other side, some of Sir Eogcr’s friends are 
afraid the old Knight is inix^osed upon by a designing 
fellow, and as they have dieard that he converses very 
promiscuously, when he ig^ in town, do not know but he 
has brought down with him some discarded Whig, that is 
sullen and says nothing because he is out of place. 

Such is the variety of opinions which are here enter- 
tained of me, so 4hat I pass among some for a disaffected 
person, and among others for a Popish priest, among 
some for a wizard, and among others for a murderer ; 
and all this for no other reason, that I can imagine, but 
because I do not hoot and holloa and make a noise. It 
is true, my friend Sir Eoger tells them, that it is my ivay, 
and that I am only a philosoiAer ; but this will not 
satisfy them. They think there is more in me than he 
discovers, and that I do not hold my tongue for nothing, r 

For these and other reasons I shall set out for London 
to-morrow, having found by experience that the country 
is not a place for a iDerson of my temper, wdio does not 
love jollity, and what they call good neighbourhood. A 
man that is out of humour when an unexpected guest 
breaks in upon him, and does not care for sacrificing an 
afternoon to every ehance-conier, that will be the master 
of his own time, and the pursuer of bis own inclinations, 
makes but a very unsociable figure in this kind of life. 

I shall therefore retire into the town, if I may make use 
of that phrase, and get into the crowd again as fest as 
I can, in order to be alone. I can there raise what 
speculations I please upon others, without being ohserved 
myself, and at the same time enjoy all the advaiitages of- 
company with all the privileges of solitude. In the mean- 
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while, to finish the month, and conclude these my rural 
speculations, I shall here insert a letter from my friend 
Will Honeycomb, who has not lived a month for these 
forty years out of the smoke of London, and rallies me 
after his way upon my country 'life. 

“Hear Spec, — I suppose this letter will find thee 
picking of daisies, or smelling to a lock of hay, or passing 
away thy time in some innocent country diversion of tile 
like nature. I have, however, orders from the club to 
summon thee up to town, being all of us cursedly afraid 
thou wilt not be able to relish our company, after thy 
conversations with Moll White and Will Wimble. Pr’ythee 
don’t send us up any more stories of a cock and a bull, 
nor frighten the town with spirits and witches. Thy 
speculations begin to smell confoundedly of woods and 
meadows. If thou dost not come up quickly, we shall 
^conclude that thou art in love with one of Sir Eoger’s 
dairy-maids. Service to the Knight. Sir Andrew is 
groivn the cock of the club since he left us, and if he docs 
not return quickly wall make every mother s son of us 

Commonwealth’s men. 

“ Dear Spec, thine eternally, 

“Will Honeycomb.’ 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

FAEEWELL Tg COVEELEY HALL. 

Qui, aut tempiis quid postulCt non viclet, aut pliira loquitur, f»iit se 
oateatat,.aut eorum quibuscum est rationeni non babet, is ineptus esse 
dicitur. Tull. 

who docs not see that he is wasting time, or who is too loquacious 
and vain-glorious, or who has no regard to the feelings of those i^reseiit, 
may be truly called impertinent. 

Having notified to my good friend Sir Eoger that I 
should set out for London the next day, his horses were 
ready at the appointed hour in the evening ; and attended 
by one of his grooms, I arrived at the county town at 
twilight, in order to be ready for the stage-coach the day 
following. As soon as we arrived at the inn, the servant 
who waited upon me, inquired of the chamberlain in my ^ 
hearing, what company he had for the coach. The 
fellow answered, ‘‘ Mrs. Betty Arable, the great fortune, 
and the widow her mother; a recruiting officer (who took 
a iilace because they were to go) ; young Squire Quickset, 
her cousin (that her mother wished her to be married 
to) ; Ephraim, the Quaker, her guardian ; and a gentle- 
man that had studied himself dumb from Sir Eoger de 
Coveiiey’s.'’ I observed by what he said of myself, that 
according to his office, he dealt much ifi intelligence ; 
and doubted not but there was some foundation for his 
reports for the rest of the company, as well as fol the 
whimsical account he gave of me. 

The next morning at day-break we were all called ; and 
iny own natural shyness, and endeavour to- 

dressed 
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immediately that I might make no one -wait. The first 
preparation for our setting out was, that the captain’s 
half pike was placed near the coachman, and a drum 
behind the coach. In the mean time the drummer, the 
captain’s equipage, was very •loud that none of the 
captain’s things should he pltgjed so as to he spoiled ; 
upon which his cloak hag was fixed in the seat pf the 
coach ; and the captain himself, according to a frequent, 
though invidious behaviour of military men, ordered his 
man to look sharp, that none but one of the ladies 
should have the place he had taken frontmg to the 
coach-box. 

We were in some little time fixed in our seats and sat 
with that dislike which people not too good-natured 
usually conceive of each other at first sight. The coach 
jumbled us insensibly into some sort of familiarity : and 
we had not moved above tw'o miles, when the widow 
•asked the captain what success he had in his recruiting. 
The officer, with a frankness he believed very graceful, 
told her that indeed he had but very little luck, and 
had suffered much by desertion, therefore should be 
glad to end his warfare in the service of her or her fair 
daughter. “ In a word,” continued he, “ I am a soldier, 
and to be plain is my character : you see me, madam, 
young, sound, and impudent ; take me yourself, widow% 
or give me to her, I will be wholly at your disposal. I 
am a soldier df fortune, ha ! ” This was followed by a 
vain laugh of his own, and a deep silence _of all the 
rest hf the company. I had nothing left for it but to 
fall fast asleep, which I did with all speed. “ Come,” 
said he, “resolve upon it, we will make a wedding at 
■the next town: wm will wake this pleasant companion 
who has fallen asleep, to be the brideman, and” (giving 
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the Quaker a clap on the knee) he concliideclj this sly 
saint, who, I warrant, imclerstands what’s what as well 
as you or I, widow, shall give the bride as father.” 

The Quaker, who haiipened to be a man of smartness, 
answered, ‘‘Friend, I take it in good part, that thou 
hast given me the authopty of a father over this comely 
and virtuous child ; and I must assure thee, that if I 
have the giving her, I shall not bestow her on thee. Thy 
mirth, friend, savoureth of folty : thou art a person of a 
light mind; thy drum is a type of thee, it soiindeth be- 
cause it is emi)ty. Verily it is not from thy fulness, but 
thy emptiness that thou hast spoken this day. Friend, 
friend, W’e have hired this coach in partnership with thee 
to carry us to the great city ; we cannot go any other 
way. This worthy mother must hear thee if thou wilt 
needs utter thy follies ; we cannot help it, friend, I say : 
if thou wilt, we must hear thee ; but if thou W’ert a man 
of understanding, thou \vouldst not take advantage of^- 
thy courageous countenance to abash us children of 
peace. Thou art, thou sa3^est, a soldier ; give quarter to 
us, who cannot resist thee. Why didst thou fleer at our 
friend, who feigned himself asleep? He said nothing, 
but how dost thou know what he containeth? If thou 
speakest improper things in the hearing of this virtuous 
young virgin, consider it as an outrage against a dis- 
tressed person that cannot get from thee : to speak indis- 
creetly what we are obliged to bear, by befng hasped up 
with thee in this public vehicle, is in some degree assault- 
ing on the high road.” ^ 

Here Ephraim paused, and the captain with an happy 
and uncommon impudence (which can be convicted and 
support itself at the same time) cries, ‘VFaith, friend, I 
thank thee; I should have been a little impertinent if 
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tlioii liadst not reprimanded me. Come, tliou art, I see, 

a smoky old fellow, and I’ll be very orderly the ensuing 
part of the journey. I was going to give myself aii’S, but, 
ladies, I beg pardon.” 

The captain was so little Tout of humour, and our 
company was so far from bemg,soured by this little ruffle, 
that Ephraim and he took a particular delight in being 
agreeable to each other for the future ; and assumed 
their different provinces in. the conduct of the company. 
Our reckonings, apartments, and accommodation fell 
under Ephraim ; and the captain looked to all disputeson 
the road, as the good behaviour of our coachman, and the 
right we had of taldng place as going to London of all 
vehicles coming from thence. 

The occurrences wc met with were ordinaiy, and very 
little happened which could entertain by the relation of 
them : but when I considered the company we were in, I 
. took it for no small good fortune that the whole journey 
was not spent in impertinences, which to one part of us 
might be an entertainment, to the other a siiffciing. 

ivhat, therefore, Ephraim said when we were almost 
arrived at London, had to me an air not only of good 
understanding but good breeding.^ Upon the young 
lady’s expressing her satisfaction in the journey, and 
declaring how delightful it had been to her, Ephiaiin 
delivered himself as follows : “ There is no ordinary ymi't 
of human life which expresseth so much a good mind, 
and a right inward man, as his behaviour upon meeting 
with* strangers, especially such as may seem the most 
unsuitable companions to him: such a man, when he 
falleth in the w'ay with persons of simplicity and in- 
• nocence, however knowing he may be in the ways ot inon, 
will not vaunt himself thereof ; but will the rather hide 
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his superiority to them, that he may not be painful unto 
them. My good friend,” (continued he, turning to the 
olficer,) ‘Hhee and I are to part by and by, and per adven- 
ture we may never meet again ; but be advised by a plain 
man : modes and apparel are but trifles to the real 
mail, therefore do not tliink such a man as thyself 
terribk for thy garb, nor such a one as me contemptible 
for mine. When two such as thee and I meet, with 
affections as we ought to have towards each other, thou 
shouldst rejoice to see my iieaceable demeanour, and I 
should be glad to see thy strength and ability to protect 
me in it.” 


CHAPTEE XXI. 

SIR ROGER IN LONDON, 

JEvo rarissima nostro 
SimpHcitas. Ovu?. 

Our rare old Simplicity, 

I iVAS this morning surprised with a great knocking at 
the door, when my landlady’s daughter came up to me, 
and told me that there ^vas a man below desired to 
speak with me. Upon my asking her who it was, she 
told me it was a very grave elderly person, but that she 
did not know his name. I immediately Tfent down to 
him, and found him to be the coachman of iiiy worthy 
friend Sir^ Eoger cle Goverle^L He told me thai his 
master came to town last night, and would be glad to 
take a turn with me in Gray’s Inn Walks. As I was 
wondering in myself w^hat had brought Sir Eogcr to 
town, not having lately received any letter from him, he 
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told me that his master was come up to get a sight of 
Prinee Eugene, and that he desired I wnuld immediately 
nieet him* 

I was not a little i)leased with the curiosity of the old 
Knight, though I did not mii§h wonder at it, having 
heard him say more than once iji private discourse, that 
he looked upon Prince Eugenio (for so the Knight %lw^ays 
calls him) to be a greater man than Scanderbeg. 

I was no sooner come into Gray's Inn Walks, but *1 
heard my friend upon the terrace liemniing twice or 
thrice to himself with great vigour, for he loves to clear 
his pipes in good air (to make use of his own phrase), 
and is not a little pleased with any one who takes notice 
of the strength which he still exerts in his morning 
liemnis. 

I was touched with a secret joy at the sight of the 
good old man, who before he saw me was engaged in 
4 :?-onversation with a beggar-man that had asked an alms 
of him, I could hear mj friend chide him for not find- 
ing out some 'work ; but at the same time saw him put 
his hand in his pocket and give him six-pence. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, con- 
sisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and several 
affectionate looks wdiicli we cast upon one another. After 
which the Knight told me my good friend his chaplain 
was very well, and much at my service, and that the 
Biinday before fee had made a most incomparable sermon 
.out of Doctor Barrow. ‘‘I have left," says he, ''‘all my 
-affairs? ill his hands, and being willing 'to lay & obliga- 
tion upon him, have deposited with him thirty marks, 
to be clistribiited among his poor parishioners." 

. He then proceeded to acquaint me with the welfare of 
Will Wimble, Upon which he j)ut his hand into his fob 
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and presented me in his name with a tobacco-stopper^ 
telling me that Will had been busy all the beginning of 
the winter, in turning great quantities of them; and 
that he made a present of one to every gentleman in the 
country who has good- principles, and smokes. He 
added, that poor Will V3S at present under great tribu- 
lation, for that Tom Touchy had taken the law of him 
for cutting some hazel sticks out of one of his hedges. 

" Among other pieces of news which the Knight brought 
from his country seat, he informed me that Moll White 
was dead ; and that about a month after her death the 
wind was so very high, that it blew down the end of one 
of his barns. "'But for my own part,'Vsays Sir Eoger, 
"" I do not think that the old w’oman had any hand in it.’' 

lie afterwards fell into an account of the diversions 
which had passed in his house during the holidays ; for 
Sir Eoger, after the laudable custom of his ancestors, 
always keeps open house at Christmas. I learned from 
him that he had killed eight fat hogs for this season, 
that he had dealt about his chines very liberally amongst 
his neighbours, and that in particular he had sent a 
string of hogs-puddings with a pack of cards to every 
poor family in the parish. ""I have often thought," 
says Sir Eoger, "" it happens very well that Christmas 
should fall out in the middle of winter. It is the most 
dead uncomfortable time of the year, when the poor 
people would suffer very much from tkeir poverty and 
cold, if they had not good cheer, warm fires, and Christ- 
mas gambols to support them. I love to rejoice their 
hearts at this season, and to see the wdiole village 
my great hall. I allow a double quantity of 
set it a running for t'welve 
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piece of cold beef and a mince-pie upon tlie table, and 
am wonderfully pleased to see my tenants pass away a 
whole evening in playing their innocent tricks, and 
smutting one another. Our friend Will Wimble is a3 
merry as any of them, and sh(?ws a thousand roguish 
tricks upon these occasions.” ® 

I was very much delighted with the reflection of my 
old friend, wdiich carried so much goodness in it. Hq 
then launched out into the praise of the late Act of 
Parliament for securing the Church of England, and 
told me, with great satisfaction, that he believed it already 
began to take effect, for that a rigid Dissenter, who 
chanced to dine at his house on Christmas day, had 
been observed to eat very plentifully of his i)lum-i)orridge. 

After having dispatched all our country matters, Sir 
Eoger made several inquiries concerning the club, and 
particularly of his old antagonist Sir Andrew Preeport, 
Ee asked me with a kind of a smile whether Sir Andrew 
had not taken the advantage of his absence to vent 
among them some of his republican doctrines ; but soon 
after gathering up his countenance into a more than 
ordinary seriousness, Tell me truty,” says he, ‘‘‘don’t 
you think Sir Andrew had a hand in the Pope’s Proces- 
sion?” — but without giving me time toanswer him, 
“Well, well,” says he, “I know you are a wary man, 
and do not care to talk of public matters.” 

The Knight then asked me if I had seen Prince 
Eugenio, and made me promise to get him a ,* 3 tand in 
some convenient place where he might have a full sight 
of that extraordinary man, wdiose presence does so mitcli 
honour to the British nation. He dwelt ver3^1ong on 
tlie praises of this great general, and I found that, since 
'hiwas, with him' in; the'; country, -he had drawn ■ many 
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observations together out of liis reading in Baker’s 
Chronicle, and other authors, who always lie in liis hall 
window, which very much redound to the honour of this 
prince. 

Having passed away the greatest part of the morning 
in hearing the Knight’^ reflections, which were partly 
private, and partly political, he asked me if I would 
^moke a pipe with him over a dish of coffee at Squire’s. 
As I love the old man, I take delight in complying with 
every thing that is agreeable to him, and accordingly 
waited on him to the coffee-house, where his venerable 
figure drew upon us the eyes of the whole room. He 
had no sooner seated himself at the upper end of the 
high table, but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of 
tobacco, a dish of coffee, a wax-candle, and the Supple- 
ment, with such an air of cheerfulness and good-humour, 
that all the boys in the coffee-room (who seemed to take 
pleasure in serving him) were at once emifloyed on hiS 
several errands, insomuch that nobody else could come 
at a dish of tea, till the Knight had got all his conveni- 
ences about him. 


CHAPTEE XXIL 

SIB BOOEB IN WESTMINSTER A^BEY. 

Ire tanien restat, Numa quo devenit, et Aiicus. Hou. 

Where Nuiua has gone down, and where Ancus rests from strife. 

My friend Sir Eoger de Coverleytold me t'other night 
that he had been reading my paper upon Westminster 
Abbey, in which, says he, there are a great many ingenioji,8 
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fancies. He told me, at the same time, that he observed 
I had promised another paper upon the tombs, and that 
he should be glad to go and see them with me, not having 
visited them since he had read history. I could not at 
first imagine how this came into^the Knight’s head, till I 
recollected that he had been vei^ busy all last summer 
upon Baker’s Chronicle, wdrich he has quoted several 
times in his disputes with Sir Andrew Freeport since his 
last coming to town. Accordingly, I promised to call upoii 
him the next morning, that we might go together to the 
Abbey. 

I found the Knight tinder his butler’s hands, who 
always shaves him. He 'was no sooner dressed than he 
called for a glass of the Widow Trueby’s water, which he 
told me he always drank before he ■went abroad. He re- 
commended to me a dram of it at the same time with so 
much heartiness, that I could not forbear drinking it. 
As soon as I had got it down, I found it very unpalat- 
able ; upon wdiicli the Knight, observing that I had made 
several wry faces, told me that he knew I should not 
like it at first, but that it was the best thing in the world 
against the stone or gravel. 

I could have wished, indeed, that he had acquainted 
me with the virtues of it sooner; but it was too late to 
complain, and I knew what he had done was out of good 
will. Sir Eoger told me, further, that he looked upon it 
to be very good? for a man whilst he stayed in town, to 
keep off infection; and that he got together a qiiaii- 
tity of it upon the first news of the sickness^ being at 
Daiitzic. When of a sudden turning short to one of 
his servants, who stood behind him, he bade him call a 
liackney-coach, and take care it was an elderly man 
that drove' it.. 



He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs. Triieby’s 
water, telling me that the Widow Trueby was one who 
did more good than all the doctors and apothecaries in 
the country ; that she distilled every poppy that grew 
within five miles of her^ that she distributed her Avater 
gratis among all sorts people : to w^hich the Knight 
addecl, that she had a very great jointure, and that the 
wdiole country would fain hawe it a match between him 
and her; ^^And truly,’’ said Sir Eoger, ^^if I had not 
been engaged, perhaps I could not have done better.” 

His discourse “was broken off by his man telling him 
he had called a coach. Upon our going to it, after 
having cast his eye upon the wdieels, he asked the coach- 
man if his axletree was good ; upon the fellow telling 
l.iin he ^vould warrant it, the Knight turned to me, told 
me he looked like an honest man, and Avent in without 
further ceremony. 

Wh had not gone far, wdien Sir Eoger, popping oni 
his head, called the coachman down from his box, and, 
upon his presenting himself at the window, asked him if 
he smoked : as Tw^as eonsidering what this would end in, 
he bade him stop by the way at any good tobacconist’s, 
and take in a roll of their best Virginia. Nothing 
material happened in the remaining part of our journey 
till we were set dowm at the west end of the Abbey. 

As we went up the body of the churcli, the Knight 
pointed at the troiDhies upon one of the ffew monuments, 
and cried out, “ A brave man, I warrant him !” Pass- 
ing afterwards by Sir Gloudesley Shovel, he filing his 
hand that way, and cried, Sir Cloudesley Shovel! a 
very gallant man ! ” As we stood before Busby’s tomb, 
the Knight uttered himself again after the same manner, 
— Busby— a great man! he whipped my grand- 
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father — a very great man ! I should have gone to him 
myself if I had not been a blockhead— a very great 
man ! ” : 

We were immediately conducted into the little chapel 
on the right hand. Sir Eoger, planting himself at our 
historian’s elbow, was very attgntive to every thing he 
said, particularly to the account he gave us of the lord 
who had cut off the King of Morocco’s head. Among 
several other figures, he was very well pleased to see tile 
statesman Cecil upon his knees ; and, concluding them 
all to be great men, was conducted to the figure which 
represents that martyr to good housewifery, who died by 
the prick of a needle. Upon our interpreter telling us 
that she was a maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth, the 
Knight was very inquisitive into her name and family ; 
and, after having regarded her finger for some time, “ I 
wonder,” says he, “that Sir Eichard Baker has said 
0 nothing of her in his Chronicle.’’ 

We were then conveyed to the two coronation chairs, 
where my old friend, after having heard that the stone 
underneath the most ancient of them, which was brought 
from Scotland, was called Jacob’s Pillar, sat himself 
down in the chair ; and, looking hke the figure of an old 
Gothic king, asked our interpreter what authority they 
had to say that Jacob had ewr been in Scotland. The 
fellow, instead of returning him an answ'er, told him that 
he hoped hi» honour w'ould j>ay his forfeit. I could 
observe Sir Eoger a little ruffled upon being thus tre^ 
pamled ; but, our guide not: insisting upon hts demand, 
the Knight soon recovered, his good humour, and whis- 
pered in my ear that if Will :Wimble .were with .us, and 
• saw those two chairs, it would go hard but: he would get 
a tobacco-stopper out of one or t’other of them. 
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Sir Eoger, in the next place, laid liis hand upon 
Edward the Third’s sword, and, leaning upon the pommel 
of it, gave us the whole history of the Black Prince ; 
concluding that, in Sir Eichard Baker’s opinion, Edward 
the Third was one of tiro greatest princes that ever sat 
upon the English throne^. 

Wejvere then shown Edward the Confessor’s tomb, 
upon which Sir Eoger acquainted us that he v/as the 
first who touched for the evil, and afterwards Henry 
the Fourth’s, upon which he shook his head, and told us 
there was fine reading in the casualties of that reign. 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument where 
there is the figure of one of our English kings without a 
head ; and upon giving us to know that the head, which 
was of beaten silver, had been stolen away several years 
since, ‘‘ Some Whig, III warrant you,” says Sir Eoger ; 
“ you ought to lock up your kings better ; they will carry 
off the body too if you don’t take care.” 

The glorious names of Henry the Fifth and Queen 
Elizabeth gave the Knight great opportunities of shining 
and of doing justice to Sir Eichard Baker, who, as our 
Knight observed with some surprise, had a great many 
kings in him whose monuments he had not seen in the 
Abbey. 

For my own part, I could not but be pleased to see the 
Knight show such an honest passion for the glory of his 
country, and such a respectful gratitude to the memory 
of its princes. 

I must hot omit that the benevolence of my good old 
friend, which flows out towards every one he converses 
with, made Mm very kind to our interpreter, whom he 
looked upon as an extraordinary man; for which reason- 
he shook him by the hand at parting, telling him that he 
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should be very glad to see him at his lodgings in Norfolk 
Buildings, and talk over these matters with him more 
at leisure. 


<• 

CHAPTEE XXIII. 

* 

Sm EOGEE AT THE PLAYHOUSE. ^ 

Eespieere esemx^Iar xitna morumque jubelo 
Doctum imitatorem, et veras liinc ducere voces. Hor. 

Those delineations oi life and manners are the most truthful which 
are copied from the originals themselves. 


My friend Sir Eoger de Coverley, when w^e last met 
together at the Club, told me that he had a great mind 
to see the imw tragedy with me, assuring me, at the same 
time, that he had not been at a i^lay these twenty years. 
^ The last I saw^’’ said Sir Boger, was the ‘ Committee,’ 
which I should not have gone to neither, had not I been 
told beforehand that it was a good Church of England 
comedy.” He then proceeded to inquire of me who this 
distressed mother wars, and, upon hearing that she w^as 
Hector’s widows, lie told me that her husband was a 
brave man, and that when he was a scliool-boy, he had 
read his life at the end of the dictionary. My friend 
asked me, in the next place, if there would not be some 
danger in confing home late, in case the Mohocks should 
be abroad. I assure you,” says he, I thought I had 
fallei! into their hands last night, for I observed two or 
three lusty black men that followed me half way up Fleet 
Street, and mended their pace behind me in proportion 
as I put on to get away from them. You must know,” 
^continued the Knight wdth a smile, I fancied they had 
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a mind to hunt me, for I remember an honest gentleman 
in my neighbourhood who was served sneh a trick in 
King Charles the Second’s time ; for which reason he has 
not ventured himself in town ever since. I might have 
shown them very good sport had this been their design ; 
for, as I am an old fox-h|.inter, I should have turned and 
dodged, and have played them a thousand tricks they 
had never seen in their lives before.” Sir Eoger added 
tliat if these gentlemen had any such intention they did 
not succeed very %vell in it; ^‘for I threw them out,” 
says he, at the end of Norfolk Street, where I doubled 
the corner and got shelter in my lodgings before they 
could imagine what was become of me. However,” says 
the Knight, ^'^if Captain Sentrey mil make one with us 
to-morrow night, and if you will both of you call upon 
me about four o’clock, that^ve maybe at the house before 
it is full, I will have my owm coach in readiness to attend 
you, for John tells me he has got the fore wheels# 
mended.” 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at the 
appointed hour, bid Sir Eoger fear nothing, for that he 
had put on the same sword which he made use of at the 
battle of Steenkirk. Sir Eoger’s servants, and among 
the rest my old friend the butler, had, I found, provided 
themselves with good oaken plants to attend their master 
upon this occasion. When w^e had placed him in his 
coach, with myself at his left hand, tlie^'^captain before 
him, and his butler at the head of his footmen in the 
rear, w’e convoyed him in safety to the playhouse, %here, 
after having marched up the entry in good order, the 
captain and I w^ent in with him, and seated Mm betwixt 
us in the pit. As soon as the house wai,s Ml, and 
candles lighted, my old friend stood up and looked about 
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him with that pleasure which a mind seasoned ^Yith 
humanity naturally feels in itself at the sight of a niiilti- 
tiide of people who seem pleased with one another,. and » 
partake of the same common entertainment. I could 
not but fancy to inyself, as th» old man stood up in the 
middle of the pit, that he ina^p a very proper centre to 
a tragic audience. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, the 
Knight told me that he did not believe the King of 
France himself had a better strut.- I was, indeed, v&ry 
attentive to my old friend’s remarks, because I looked 
upon them as a piece of natural criticism ; and was well 
pleased to hear him, at the conclusion of almost every 
scene, telling me that he could not imagine how the 
play would end. One wdiile he appeared much concerned 
for Andromache ; and a little while after as much for 
Hermione; and was extremely puzzled to think w^hat 
would become of Pjuuiins. 

When Sir Eoger saw Andromache’s obstinate refusal 
to her lover’s importunities, he whispered me in the ear, 
that he wns sure she wnuld never have him ; to which he 
added, with a more than ordinary vehemence, You 
can’t imagine, Sir, what ’tis to have to do with a widow.” 
Upon Pyrrhus’s threatening afterwards to leave her, the 
Knight shook his head, and muttered to himself, ‘'Ay, 
do if you can.” This part dwelt . so much upon my 
friend’s imagination, that at the close of the third act, as 
I \yas thiiikifig of soiiietliing else, he whispered me in my 
ear, “ These widows, Sir, are the most perverse creatures 
ill tlie woiid. But pray,” says he, “ you thafare a critic, 
is the xilay according to your dramatic rules, as you call 
them ? Should your peojile in tragedy always talk to be 
' miderstoocr? Why, there is not a single sentence in this 
..play that I domot know, themeaning of.”, ■ 
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The fourth act very luckily began before I had time to 
give the old gentleman an ansvrer: “Well,” says the 
Knight, sitting down with great satisfaction, “ I suppose 
we are now to see Hector’s ghost.” He then renewed 
his attention, and, from ^time to time, fell a praising 
the widow. He made, indeed, a little mistake as to one 
of her .-pages, whom at his first entering he took for 
Astyanax ; but quickly set himself right in that particu- 
lar, though, at the same time, he owned he should have 
been very glad to have seen the little boy, “ who,” says 
he, “ must needs be a very fine child by the account that 
is given of him.” Upon Hermione’s going off wuth a 
menace to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap, to 
which Sir Pioger added, “ On my word, a notable young 
baggage ! ” 

As there was a very remarkable silence and stiffness 
in the audience during the whole action, it was natural 
for them to take the opportunity of these intervals ° 
between the acts to express their opinion of the players 
and of their respective parts. Sir Eoger hearing a 
cluster of them praise Orestes, struck in with them, and 
told them that he thought his friend Pylades wms a 
very sensible man ; as they were afterwards applauding 
Pyrrhus, Sir Eoger put in a second time : “ And let me 
tell you,” says he, “ though he speaks but little, I like 
the old fellow in whiskers as well as any of them.” 
Captain Sentrey seeing two or three wags, %ho sat near 
us, lean with an attentive ear towards Sir Eoger, and 
fearing lest* they should smoke the Knight, plucked 'him 
by the elbow, and whispered something in his ear, that 
lasted till the opening of the fifth act. The Knight was 
w'onderfuUy attentive to the account which Orestes gives ' 
of Pyrrhus’s death, and at the conclusion of it, told me 
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it Avas siicli a bloody piece of work that lie was glad it 
was iivot done upon the stage. Seeing afterward Orestes 
ill his raving fit;, he grew more than ordinary serious, ♦ 

and took occasion to moralize (in his ^Yay) upon an evil 
conscience, adding, that Oresi*s, in his madness, looked 
as if he saw something. , 

As we were the first that came mto the house, so we 
were the last that went out of it ; being resolved to have 
a clear piassage for our old friend, whom we did not ckre 
to venture among the jostling of the crowd; Sir Eoger 
went out fully satisfied with his entertainment, and we 
guarded him to his lodging in the same manner that Ave 
brought him to the playhouse; being highly pleased, for 
my own part, not only with the performance of the 
excellent j)iece which had been presented, but Avith the 
satisfaction Avhich it had given to the old man. 


CHAPTEE XXIY. 

SIR EOGER VAUXIIALL. 


Crniiinlbus clebeiit Hortos. Ju7. 

Gardens by vice maintained. 

As I Avas sitting in my chamber and thinlmig on a 
subject for my next “ Spectator,” I heard tAVO or three 
irremilar bounces at my landlady’s door, aiTcl upon the 
opening of it, a loud cheerful voice inquiring Avhether 
the iihilosopher was at home. The child Avho Avent to 
. the door answered very innocently, that he did not lodge 
there. I immediately recollected that it was my good 
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■ ‘ friend Sir Roger’s voice ; and that I had promised to go 

\ ' with him on the water to Spring Gardens, in case it 

a , ' proved a good evening. The Knight ]pnt me in mind of 

1113^ promise from the bottom of the stair-case, but told 
me that if I was siDeculating he would sta}^ below till I 
had done. Upon my CQ,ming down, I found all the 
childreij of the family got about my old friend, and my 
landlady herself, who is a notable prating gossip, engaged 
in ^ a conference with him, being mightily pleirsed wdth 
his stroking her little boy upon the head, and bidding 
him be a good child, and mind his book. 

We were no sooner come to the Temple Stairs, but we 
were surrounded with a crowd of watermen, offering us 
their respective services. Sir Roger, after having looked 
about him very attentively, spied one with a wooden leg, 
and immediately gave him orders to get his boat ready- 
As we were walking towards it, '‘You must know,” saJ^s 
Sir Roger, " I never make use of any body to row me, 
that has not either lost a leg or an arm. I w^oiild rather 
bate him a few strokes of his oar than not employ an 
honest man that has been wounded in the Queen’s service. 
If I was a lord or a bishop, and kept a barge, I would 
not put a fellow in my livery that had not a wooden leg.” 

My old friend, after having seated himself, and trimmed 
the boat with his coachman, who being a very sober 
man, always seiwes for ballast on these occasions, we 
made the best of our way for YauslialK Sir Roger 
obliged the waterman to give us the history of his right 
leg, and hearing that he had left it at La Hogue, %ith 
many particulars which passed in that glorious action, 
the Knight, in the of his heart, made several 

reflections on the greatness of the British nation ; as, * 
that one Englishman could beat three Frenchmen ; that 
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we could never be in danger of Popery so long aswe toolc 
care of our fleet ; that the Thames was the noblest river 
in Europe ; that London Bridge was a greater piece of 
work than any of the seven wonders of the world ; with 
many other honest prejudices which naturally cleave to 
the heart of a true Englishman 

After some short pause, the old Knight turning about 
his head twice or thrice, to take a survey of this great 
Metropolis, bid me observe how thick the city was set 
with churches, and that there was scarce a single steeple 
on this side Temple Bar. “ A most heathenish sight ! ” 
says Sir Roger; “ there is no religion at this end of the 
town. The fifty new churches will very much mend the 
prospect ; but church work is slow, church work is slow ! ” 
I do not remember I have anywhere mentioned, in 
Sir Roger's character, his custom of saluting every body 
that passes by him with a good-morrow or a good-night. 

• This the old man does out of the overflowings of his 
humanity, though at the same time it renders him so 
popular among all his country neighbours, that it is 
thought to have gone a good way in making him once or 
twice knight of the shire. He cannot forbear this exer- 
cise of benevolence even in town, when he meets with 
any one in his morning or evening w'alk. It broke from 
him to several boats that passed by us upon the water; 
but to the Knight’s great surprise, as he gave the good- 
night to two t)r three young fellows a little before our 
landing, one of them, instead of returning the civility, 
askefl us, what queer old put we had in the bbat, with a 
great deal of the like Thames ribaldry. Sir Roger seemed 
•a little shocked at first, but at length, assuming a face 
■of magistracy, told us that if he were a Middlesex 
justice, he would make such vagrants know that Her 
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Majesty’s subjects were no more to be abused by v,'ater 
than by land. 

Wo were now arrived at Spring Gardens, which is 
exquisitely pleasant at this time of the year. When I 
considered the fragrancyrof the walks and bowers, with 
the choirs of birds that^ sang upon the trees, and the 
loose tribe of people that walked under their shades, I 
could not but look upon the place as a kind of Mahometan 
paradise. Sir Eoger told me it put him in mind of a 
little coppice by his house in the country, which his 
chaplain used to call an aviary of nightingales. “ You 
must understand,” says the Ivnight, “ there is nothing 
in the world that pleases a man in love so much as your 
nightmgale. Ah, Mr. Spectator ! the many moon- light 
nights that I have walked by myself, and thought on the 
Widow by the music of the nightingale ! ” He here 
fetched a deep sigh, and was falling into a fit of musing, 
when a mask, who came behmd him, gave him a gentle*, 
tap upon the shoulder, and asked him if he would drink 
a bottle of mead with her. But the Knight being 
startled at so unexpected a familiarity, and displeased to 
be interrupted in his thoughts of the Widow, told her 
she was a wanton baggage, and bid her go about her 
business. 

We concluded our w^alk with a glass of Burton ale, 
and a slice of hung beef. When we had done eating 
ourselves, the Knight called a waiter to him, and bid him 
carry the remamder to the waterman that had but one 
leg. I perceived the fellow stared upon him at the 
oddness of the message, and was going to be saucy; 
upon which I ratified the Knight’s commands with a 
peremptory look. 


CHAPTEE XXV. 


sili EOGElt, THE WIDOW, WILL HONEYCOMB, AND MILTON. 

Torva lecena lupum sequitur, lujgis ipse eaiJellam ; 

Florentem cytisum sequitur lasciva cai^ella. Virg. 

Tile ravenous lion pursues the wolf, the wolf the goat, and the wanton 
goat loves the fragrant clover. • 

As we were at the club last night, I observed my friend 
Sir Eoger, contrary to his usual custom, sat very silent, 
and instead of minding what was said by the comi>any, 
was whistling to himself in a very thoughtful mood, and 
playing with a cork. I jogged Sir Andrew Freeport, 
who sat between us; and as we were both observing 
him, we saw the Knight shake his head, and heard him 
say to himself, A foolish woman ! I can’t believe it.” 
Sir Andrew gave him a gentle pat upon the shoulder, 
and offered to lay him a bottle of wine that he was 
thinking of the Widow. My old friend started, and 
recovering out of his brown study, told Sir Andrew that 
once in his life he had been in the right. In short, after 
some little hesitation, Sir Eoger told us in the fulness of 
his heart, that he had just received a letter from his 
steward, which acquainted him that his old rival and 
antagonist in the country, Sir David Dundruiii, had been 
making a visif^to the Widow. ‘‘However,’’ says Sir 
Eoger, “ I can never think that she’ll have a man that’s 
half a* year older than I am, and a noted Bepublican 
into the bargain.” ' 

Will lioneycomb, who looks upon love as his parti- 
cular province, 'interrupting our friend '.with a jaunting 
l|ugh;“I thought, Knight,” "says he,' “thoU' Imlst 
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lived long enoiigli in the world not to pin tliy happiness 
upon one that is a woman and a widow, I think that 
without vanity I may pretend to know as much of the 
female world as any man in Great Britain, though the 
chief of my knowledge consists in this, that they are not 
to be known/’ Will immediately, with his usual fluency, 
rambled into an account of his own amours. I am 
now,” says he, upon the verge of fifty ” (though, by 
the way, we all knew he ^vas turned of threescore), 
^^You may easily guess,” continued Will, ‘^Hhat I have 
not lived so long in the \vorld without having had some 
thoughts of settling in it, as the phrase is. To tell you 
truly, I have several times tried my fortune that way, 
though I can’t much boast of my success. 

made my first addresses to a young lady in the 
country ; but when I thought things were pretty well 
drawing to a conclusion, her father hai^pening to hear 
that I had formerly boarded with a surgeon, the old pi>4 
forbid me his house, and wiihin a fortnight after married 
his daughter to a fox-hunter in the neighbourhood, 

I made my next application to a widow, and attacked 
her so briskl}^; that I thought myself within a fortnight 
of her. As I waited upon her one morning, she told me 
that she intended to keep her ready money and jointure 
ill her own haiicl, and desired me to call upon her 
attorney in Lyon’s Inn, who ivould adjust with me what 
it was proper for me to add to it. I wa^ so rebuffed by 
this overture, that I never inquired eitlier for her or her 
attorney afterwards. ■ .y 

A few months after I addressed myself to a young 
lady who was an only daughter, and of geod family : I 
danced with her at several balls, sc|ueezecl her by the hand, 
said soft things to her, and, in short, made no doubt of 
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lier heart ; and, tliougli iiiy fortune was not equal to Iiers, 

I was in hopes that her fond father ^YO^llcl not deny her 
the man she had fixed her affections upon. But as I 
went one day to the house in order to break the matter 
to him, I found the whole fan%ily in confusion, and 
heard, to my unspeakable surpri^, that Miss Jenny wuas 
that very morning run away with the butler. 

I then courted a second widow, and am at a loss to 
this day how I came to miss her, for she had often com-* 
mended my person and behaviour. Her maid, indeed, 
told me one day that her mistress had said she never saw 
a gentleinaii ■with such a siiindle pair of legs as Mr. 
Honeycomb. 

After this I laid siege to four heiresses successively, 
and being a handsome young clog in those days, quickly 
made a breach in their hearts ; but I don’t know how it 
came to pass, though I seldom failed of getting the 
daughters’ consent, I could never in my life get the old 
peo|)le on my side. 

could give you an account of a thousand other 
unsuccessful attempts, xiarticularly of one which I inacle 
some years since upon an old woman, whom I had 
certainly borne away with flying colours, if her relations 
had not come pouring in to her assistance from all parts 
of England ,• nay, I believe I should have got her at last, 
had not she been carried off by an hard frost.” 

As Will’s traasitions are extremely quick, he turned 
from Sir Eoger, and, ajpplying himself to me, told me 
there , was a passage in the book I. had conside1:ed last 
Saturday, wdiicli deserved to be writ in letters of gold ; 
and taking out a pocket Milton, read the following lines, 
wdiicii are part/of . one -of Adam’s, speeches' to Eve after 
the'fail:— 
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CHAPTEE XXYI. 

SIB EOGEK easseth aivat* 

Heu pietas ! heu prisca fides 1 Vieg. 

\Yhat piety 1 What unswerving fidelity I 

We last night received a piece of ill news at our club, 
■which very sensibly afflicted every one of us. ; I question 
readers themselves will he troubled at the 


Oh ! why did Goclt 
Creator wise I that peopled highest lieav’n 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of Nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men, as angejs, without feminine, 

Or find some other way to generate 

Manidnd ? This msclhef had not then befall 'n, 

And more that shall befall ; innumerable 
Disturbances on earth through female snares, 

# And straight conjunction with this sex : for either 

He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As some misfortune brings him, or mistake : 

Or, whom he washes most shall seldom gain, 

Through her i^erverseness ; but shall see her gain’d 
By a far wm’se: or if she love, withheld 
By parents ; or his happiest choice too late 
Shall meet already link’d, and wedlock-bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate or shame ; 

Which infinite cala,mity shall cause 
To human life, and household peace confound. 

Sir Eoger listened to this passage -with great attention, 
and desiring Mr. Honeycomb to fold down a leaf at thS 
place, and lend him his booh, the Knight put it up in his 
pocket, and told us that he would read over those verses 
again before he went to bed. 
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licaring of it. To keep them no longer in sitspense, Sir 
Eoger de Coverley i$ dead. He departed this life at his 
house in the country, after a few weeks’ sickness. Sir 
Andrew Freeport has a letter from one of his correspon- 
dents in those parts, that infofms him the old man 
caught a cold at the county-sessions, as he was very 
warmly promoting an address of his own penning, in 
which he succeeded according to his wishes. But this^ 
particular comes from a Whig justice of peace, who was 
always Sir Eoger’s enemy and antagonist. I have letters 
both from the chaplain and Captain Sentrey which 
mention nothing of it, but are filled with many particu- 
lars to the honour of the good old man. I have likewise 
a letter from the butler, who took so much care of me 
last summer when I was at the Knight’s house. As my 
friend the butler mentions, in the simplicity of his heart, 
several circumstances the others have passed over in 
filence, I shall give my reader a copy of his letter, with- 
out any alteration or diminution. 

Honoured Sir, 

^‘ Knowing that you w^as my old master’s good 
friend, I could not forbear sending you the melancholy 
news of his death, which has afflicted the whole country, 
as well as his poor servants, wdio loved him, I may say, 
better than we did our lives. I am afraid he caught his 
death the last county-sessions, where he w^ould go to see 
justice done to a poor widow w^oman and her fatherless 
children, that had been wronged by a iieiglibouring 
gentleman ; for you know, Sir, my good master was 
always the poor man’s friend. Upon his coming home, 
the first complaint he made was, that he had lost his 
^ast-beef stomach, not being able to touch a sirloiiii 
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xvMcli was served up according to custom ; and you 
know ke used to take great deliglit in it. From that 
time forward he grew worse and worse, but still kept a 
good heart to the last. Indeed we ivere once in great 
hope of his recovery, uifon a kind message that ■was sent 
him from the widow lady whom he had made love to the 
forty last years of his life; but this only proved a 
Jightning before death. He has bequeathed to this ladj^, 
as a token of his love, a great pearl necklace, and a 
couple of silver bracelets set -with jewels, which belonged 
to my good old lady his mother : he has bequeathed the 
fine white gelding, that he used to ride a hunting upon, 
to his chaplain, because he thought he would be kind to 
him, and has left you all his books. He has, moreover, 
bequeathed to the chaplain a very pretty tenement ^Yith 
good lands about it. It bemg a very cold day when he 
made his •uill, he left for mourning, to every man in the 
parish, a great frieze coat, and to every woman a black 
riding-hood. It 'W’as a most moving sight to see him 
take leave of his poor servants, commending us all for 
our fidelity, whilst we were not able to speak a word for 
weeping. As we most of us are grown gray-headed in our 
dear master's service, he has left us pensions and legacies, 
which we may live very comfortably upon, the remaining 
part of our days. He has bequeathed a great deal more 
in charity, which is not yet come to my kno’ndedge, and 
it is peremptorily said in the parish t*hat he has left 
money to build a steeple to the church; for he was 
heard to say some time ago, that if he lived two years 
longer, Coverley Church should have a steeple to it. The 
chaplain tells every body that he made a very good end, 
and never speaks of him without tears. He was buried, 
according to his own dhections, among the family of tl^e 
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Coverleys, on tlie left hand of his father Sir Arthur. The 
eoffin was carried by six of his tenants, and the pall held 
tip by six of the quorum : the whole parish followed the 
corpse with heavy hearts, and in their mourning suits, 
the men in frieze, and the women in riding-hoods. 
Captain Sentrey, my master’s nephew, has taken posses- 
sion of the hall-house and the whole estate. Wlign iny 
old master saw him a little before his death, he shook 
him by the hand, and wished him joy of the estate whicli 
tvas falling to him, desiring him only to make a good use 
of it, and to pay the several legacies, and the gifts of 
charity which he told him he had left as quit-rents upon 
the estate. The captain truly seems a courteous man, 
though he says but little. He makes much of those 
whom my master loved, and shows great kindnesses to 
the old house-dog, that you know my poor master was so 
fond of. It would have gone to your heart to have heard 
vthe moans the dumb creature made on the day of my 
master’s death. He has never pjod himself since ; no 
more has any of us. ’Twas the melanclioliest day for 
the poor people that ever happened in Worcestershire. 
This is all from, 

Honoured Sir, your most sorrowful Servant, 

‘‘ Edward Biscuit.” 

“ P.S. My master desired, some weeks before he died, 
that a book w^iich comes up to you by the carrier should 
be given to Sir Andrew Freeport, in his name.” 

Tffis letter, notwithstanding the poor butlei^s manner 
of writing it, gave us such an idea of our good old friend, 
that upon the reading of it there was not a dry eye in 
•the club. Sir Andrew opening the book, found it to be a 
collectiGn of Acts of Parliament. There was in particular 
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the Act of Uniformity, ivitli some passages in it niarkecl 
by Sir Eoger's own hand. Sir Andrew found that they 
related to two or three points, which he liad disputed with 
Sir Eoger the last time he appeared at the Club. Sir 
Andrew, who would hav? been merry at such an incident 
on another occasion, at ^he sight of the old man’s hand- 
writing burst into tears, and put the book into his 
pocket. Captain Sentrey informs us, that the Knight has 
15ft rings and mourning for every one in the club. 
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Page 1. 

The Author’s PnEFACB. * 

Tills paper (written Addison) was Ko. 1 of the “ Spectator,*’ and 
appeared on March 1, 1711. Though Sir Tvoger is not even mentioned 
in it, it is inserted in this edition of the de Coverley Essays in order that 
the plan of the “ Spectator ” may be clearly understood. 

His f.ash. The translations of the mottoes did not appear in the 
daily issues nor in the earlier issues in volumes. They were, however, 
given in the edition xmblished in 1744. 

Black, of a very swarthy complexion. 

“ To remedy this particular for the future, the doctor got together a 
great collection of porters, men of all comp)lexions, black, brown, fair, 
dark, sallow, pale, and rudely.” — Taller, No. 2G0. 

^ Clioleric. Prom the Greek {cholera), which is derived from 

Xohii {cJiole), bile. The ancients believed that an angry disposition was 
due to excess of bile. Similarly melancholy was believed to be due to an 
excess of black bile. WXav (melan), stem of fiiXas {mclas), black. See 
p. 128, under Immioimome, 

Page 2. 

Honage, minority ; period during which a person is not of age.’* 
Page 3. 

The controversies. In 1G38 John Greaves (1602-1652), a mathema- 
tician and Oriental scholar and at one time Savilian professor of astro- 
nomy in Oxford, Visited Egypt in order to study its antiquities. Under 
the title “ Pyramidographia,” he published an account of what he had 
seen. |ie also published a ‘ ‘ Description of the Eonian Foot a^id Denarius. ” 
His fame and interest in the subject which he had made his own were 
revived by the issue in 1706 — five years before the “ Spectator ” appeared 
— of a x)osthniiious tract by him on “The origin and antiquity of our 
English weights and measures, discovered by their near agreement with 
such standards that are now found in one of the Egyptian pyramids.” 
^This work attracted a good deal of attention, and provoked some 
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controversy. The Spectator’s imaginary visit to Grand Cairo is again 
referred to in No. 8, in No. G9, and in No. 159 (the “ Yision of Mirzali ”)• 
Dr. Percy characterised Addison’s very mild satire as “ reprehensible,” 

WilPs. Will’s Coffee-house, so called from the man who kept it— 
Will Urwhi. It was in the north-'west corner of Eussell Street and 
Bow Street, Covent Garden, an^ included two adjoining horises, one in 
each street. The old house, No. 21 Eussell Street, still standing in 1885 
is no doubt one of the original bmldings.” ^ A hairdresser’s business was 
carried on on the ground floor. The coffee-room was on the first floor. 
Summer or winter Dryden w^as to be found there daily, and his custom 
imcle the place the great resort of the wits of his time. After the death 
of Eryden the credit of WilPs declined. Steele, in No. 1 of the “ Tatler ” 
(April 12, 1709), says: “This place is very much altered since Mr. 
Eryden frequented it ; 'where you used to see songs, epigrams, and satires 
in the hands of every man you met, you have now only a pack of cards, 
and instead of the cavils about the turn of the expression, the elegance 
of the style, and the like, the learned now dispute only about the truth 
of the game.” 

CiiikPs. Child's Coffee-house, in St. Paul’s Church Yard, was much 
frequented by the clergy, as well as by proctors from the neighbouring 
Doctors’ Commons. The College of Physicians and the Eoyal Society 
were also near, and consequently philosophers and doctors were often to 
be seen at Child’s. 

“Postman.” “The ‘Observator’ is best to towel the Jacks, the^ 
Heview ’ is best to jiromotc peace, the ‘Flying Post’ is best for the 
Scotch news, the ‘ Postboy ’ is best for the English and Spanish news? 
the ‘ Daily Gourant’ is the best critic, the ‘ English Post ’ is the best 
collector, the ‘London Gazette’ has the best authority, and the ‘ Post- 
man ’ is the best for everything.”— D uxton : Life and Envj's (1705). 

St. James’s Coffee-house \vas the last house but one on the south- 
western side of St. James’s Street, and therefore comiiianded a view of 
Pall Mali. It was taken down , in 1806. It was the chief meeting place 
of the Whigs. Being near the Palace, the officers of the household 
troops often used to spend their leisure there. Swift frequented it before 
he allied himself to the Tories. He once christened -Uie child of Elliot, 
the man who kept the coflee-iiouse, and afterward “the rogue had a 
most noble supper,” and Steele and Swift sat “ among some scurvy 
company ova* a bo'wl of punch.” In the “ Tatler ” all “ foreign and 
domestic news ” is dated from St. James’s. 

Inner room, “ I first of all ealled in at St- James’s, where I found 
the whole outward roora: in a buzz of polh^^ The speculations were 
indifioront towards the door, but grew finer as you advanced to 
end of the room, and were so much improved by a knot of 
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theorists, who sat in the inner room, within the steams of the coffee-pot, 
that I there heard the \Yhole Sx>anish monarchy disposed of, and all the 
line of Bourbon provided for in less than a quarter of an hour.’*— 
Si^cckilor^ No. 403. 

The Grecian. The Grecian Coffee-house (so called from its founder, 
a Greek named Constantine) was in pevereux Court, Strand. It was 
frequented by the learned, among others by men from the neighbouring 
Temple, and by the fellows of the Bojtil Society. A dispute that once 
arose there about a point in Greek led to a duel being fought in the 
court outside, and to one of the disputants being killed. In the ‘ ‘ Tatier ’ ’ 
all learned disquisitions are dated from the Grecian. Eldon Chambers 
nov,^ stand on the site of the old coffee-house, and its name is perpetuated 
by the Grecian Chambers at the back. 

The Cocoa Tree. When chocolate was first introduced into this 
country the cocoa-tree ^vas a favourite sign for the houses where it was 
sold. The frequenters of the Cocoa Tree (which stood on the site of 
what is now No. 87 St. James’s Street) wore Tories of the strictest 
school. Defoe, in his “Journey through England,” says: “A Whig 
will no more go to the Cocoa Tree than a Tory will be seen at the 
Coffee-house of St. James’s.” The Cocoa Tree Club (now 64 St. James’s 
Street) is a lineal descendant of the old chocolate house. 

Brury Lane. The present Drury Lane Theatre is the fourth of the 
name. The Spectator’s was the second. It was built by Sir Christopher 
^ Wh'en, and opened on March 26, 1674, with a prologue by Dryden. The 
third ’was opened in 1741 Yvith a q)oetical address by Johnson, and the 
fourth on October 10, 1812, with one by Byron. 

Haymarket. The theatre frequented by the Spectator stood where 
Her Majesty’s now stands. It was built by Sir John Vanbrugh, architect 
and playwright, and opened on April 9, 1705, with a prologue by Garth. 
There were two other theatres in the reign of Anne — Dorset Gardens and 
Lincoln’s Inn Eields— but they w^ere comparatively unimportant. 

Jonathan’s. Jonathan’s Coffee-house, in Change Alley, was the re- 
sort of stockjobbers. Garraway’s, also in Change Alley, was a better 
house of the same class. One scene in Mrs. Gentlivre’s “Bold Stroke 
for a Wife” (act iv., scene 1) is laid in Jonathan’s, and the stage 
directions say; “A crowd of people with rolls of paper and parchment 
in their hands ; -a bar, waiters,” Ac. 

: ■» ■ , ■: 

•Page 4. . 

Economy (from the Greek okow^ia, management of a 

- house, from ol/cos, oikos^ a house, and nem-emt to deal out) ; 

management of a family, government of a household; regulation, 
.^ arrangement, friigaiity. ■ 
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“ By St. PaiiBs economy the heir differs nothing from a servan* 
while lie is in his minority.”— Jrrem?/ Taylor, 

The word ivas formerly spelled ceconomy; it was so spelled in the 
“ Spectator.” 

Page 5. 

Mr. Buckley’s. Samuel Buciley was what we should now call the 
publisher of the “ Spectator.” ^ 

Little Britain. Little Britain is on the west side of Aldersgate 
Street, near the General Post Office. Stoiv, the chronicler, says the 
antiquaries of his time believed that the district got its name from the 
Bails of Britanny lodging there. The book trade flourished there. 

1710-11. Formerly the year was reckoned to begin on March 25. 
The financial year of the State still begins on April 5, which, in conse- 
quence of the eleven days docked in 1752, is old Lady Day. Under tlie 
old style, January, February, and x^art of March ended the old year, 
under the new style they begin the new year. The first number of the 
“ Spectator ” was therefore published in 1710, O.S., 1711, H.S. 

Page 7. 

CHAPTEE 1. 

This paper (written by Steele) w'as No. 2 of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on Blarch 2, 1711. 

Sir Boger de Coverley. Congreve complains of 

Such who watch plays with scurrilous intent 
To mark out who by characters are meant ; 

And though no perfect likeness they can trace, 

Yet each pretends to know the copied face. 

These with false glosses feed their own ill nature, 

And turn to libel what w^as meant a satire.” 

Way of the World : Epilogue, 

Addison and Steele could complain as justly as Congreve of their 
imaginary characters being ascribed to real persons. The “ Spectator’s ” 
pictures were so lifelike that gossips said they must be drawn from life, 
and straightway set about finding the originals. Buslace Budgell (who 
ought to have known better) gives countenance to them. In the preface 
to his translation of Theoiffirastus he says : — “ Theophrastus was the 
SrECTATOJB of the age he lived in : he drew pictures of particular men.” 

Thomas Tyers (the “ Tom Tyers ” of Dr, Johnson), writing in 1783, 
says “ The principal and most prominent character in the * Spectator ’ 
is Sir Eoger de Coverley, understopd to be drawn from Sir John Packing-, 
ton, of Worcestershire, a Tory, not without good sense, but abounding 
in absurdities. . . . Sir Eoger makes a figure in seven of the volumes.^ 
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Acltllson alone knew how to conduct his hero properly* At least Steele 
so much offended him by putting him into a ridiculous situation under 
the Temple cloisters that he would not suffer him to have anything 
more to do with him, but rescued him from his pen, Addison thought 
it safest and best to give an account of the death of the old knight him- 
self, lest, as he said, he should be murdered by base hands.” 

A7t Historical Essay on Mr. Addiso^i, p. 43. 

Tj’ers is not a -writer who can be k'usted, and his assertion that Sir 
Roger de Coverley was drawn from Sir John Packiiigton has been 
entirely disproved by Mr. Wills. 

Fa,moiis country dance. “ The real sponsor to the joyous concluf^on 
of every ball has only been recently revealed after a vigilant search. An 
autograph account by Ralph Thoresby, of the family of Calverley of Cal - 
verley, in Yorkshire, dated 1717, and which is now in the possession of 
Sir W. Calverley Trevelyan, states that the tune of ‘ Roger a Calverley ’ 
■was named after Sir Roger of Calverley, who lived in the time of Richard I. 
This knight, according to the custom of that period, kept minstrels, 
v/ho took the name from their office of Harper. Their descendants pos- 
sessed lands in the neighbourhood of Calverley, called Harperfroids and 
Harper’s Spring. ‘ The seal of this Sir Roger, appended to one of lus 
charters, is large, with a chevalier on horseback.’ ” — •TYiZZs. 

Country-dance is said to be derived from the French contre-danse^ a 
dance in which the partners stand opposite each other. On the contrary, 
® it is also said that the French contre-danse is derived from our country- 
dance* Trench points out that in either case -we have an illustration of 
the tendency to give words an intelligible origin. 

Soho Square was a very fashionable quarter in the clays of the Spec- 
tator. Evelyn, who moved in the highest society of the time says in his 
diary {December 27, 1689) : “ I went to London with my family to 
winter at Soho, in the great square.” The Duke of Monmouth’s house 
was on the south side, and the watchword at the battle of Sedgemoor 
was “ Soho.” There is a tradition that the square (till then called 
King’s) received its present name in consequence. This is certainly 
wrong, as “ Soho ” appears in the parish books as early as 1632. Pro- 
bably the watchword was chosen from its being the name of the district 
wherein stood thi Duke’s house. 

Page 8. 

Lord Eocliester, John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester (1647-1680), was 
the most dissolute and shameless man of the most dissolute and shame- 
less Court England has ever seen. Towards the end of his wasted life lie 
, confessed that for five years together he was never once sober, and it 
would be hard to name a moral law which he did not break. Rochester 
' was a good talker, and “ excelled in the noisy and ' licentious merument 
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wliicli wine excites.” ^ His wit and liis wickedness naturally made him 
a favourite of Charles II., who appointed him a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. “ He lived worthless and useless, and blazed out his youth 
and his health in lavish voluptuousness, till at the age of one-and-thirty 
he had exhausted the fund of life and reduced himself to a state of wealc- 
ncss and decay.” At Court Eochester’s reputation as a poet was high ; 
whence it v/ill be understood that'^he deserves to rank low in the estima- 
tion of decent people. Most of his writings are, fortunately, forgotten ; 
everybody knows his exngram on Charles I. beginning : — 

“ Here lies our sovereign lord the king.” 

Hi»poem on “ Nothing ” and a few of his songs are worth reading. 

Sir George Etherege (1636-1089) was another of the wits of Charles 
II. ’s time, who thought that the doing of bad things was excusable in a 
man who could say good ones. He wrote three sprightly comedies of the 
kind fashionable after the Bestoration, “ The Comical Eevenge,” “She 
would if she could,” and “ The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter.” 
Having wasted his substance in riotous living, he made court to a rich 
old widow. She wanted a title, so he got himself knighted and married 
her. His fascinating manners (which won for him the nicknames “ Gentle 
George ” and “ Easy Etherege ”) made him a favourite with the Duchess 
of York, by whose influence he was sent ambassador to Eatisbon. There 
drinking not wisely but too well, he fell downstairs and broke his neck. 

Bully Dawson was a noted swaggering sharper. Tom Brown, in his 
“Letters from the Dead to the Living” (ed. 1715, p. 217), makes Bully 
Dawson write to “Bully W . . . . n ” “ Therefore, if ever you intend to 

be my rival in glory, you must fight a bailiff once a day, stand kick and 
cuff once a week, challenge some coward or other once a month, bilk your 
lodging once a quarter, and cheat a tailor once a year, crow over every 
coxcomb you meet with, and be sure you kick every Jilt you bully into .... 
submission and a compliance of treating you ; never till then will the 
fame of W ... . n ring like Dawson’s in every coliee-hoiise or be the 
merry subject of every tavern tittle-tattle.” To this Bully Watson re- 
plies: — “Noble captain and commander-in-oliief of all the cowards in 
Christendom ! If being smoke-dried up a chimney like a flitch of bacon 
through fear of bailiffs *, being kicked through the whe^e town by every 
coxcomb . . . . and dunned by every scoundrel ; starving, lousing, beg- 
ging, borrowing, bullying, and all the plagues of human life would never 
mend your mlnners upon earth, I have little reason to believe,” fee.-— 
B. 230. 

Doublet (Middle Eng. Old douhlct, m inner or double 

garment, F. dottble,ii'om h, ditpkts, literally twice full, from L. dU'Of 
two, and pZiis, allied to ^lenuSf full) corresponded to our waistcoat. 
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JusticG of tlae quorum. In deliberative or executive bodies business 
eaiinot be transacted unless a certain number of the members be present. 
This number is called a “ quorum.” Quorum [ = of %vhom] is tlie genitive 
jdiiral of the Latin gwi, who. “ Quorum ” (especially in the older writers) 
is used absolutely for a bench of magistrates. “ They were a parcel of 
mummers, and being Iimiself one of the quorum in his own county, ho 
wondered that none of the Middlesex justices took care to lay some of 
them by the heels. ’’—Addison : The Freeholderj Iso. 

Quarter Session. The magistrates of a county meet once a quarter 
to transact the county business, and to try prisoners committed to 
quarter sessions from the petty sessions of the justices. 

The Game Act, There are many Game Acts on our statute-boBk. 
Perhaps the most important in force in the days of the Spectator were 
three passed respectively by Charles II,, William and Mary, and Anne. 
The first (22 & 23 Gar. II., cap. 25) declared all who did not belong lo 
certain privileged classes (such as landowners Avorth at least a hundred 
a year, and the sons and heirs-apparent of esquires, or of persons of 
higher degree) “ to be persons by the laws of this realm not allowed to 
have or keep for themselves or any other person or persons any guns, 
bow^s, grounds [&c. &c. &c.], but should be and are hereby prohibited to 
have, keep, or use the same.” 

The second (4 & 5 W. & M., cap. 23) recited that “ great mischiefs 
do come by inferior tivadesmen, apprentices, and other dissolute persons 
# neglecting their trades and employment, who follow hunting, fishing, 
and other game, to the ruin of themselves and damage of their neigh- 
bours;” and enacted that if such isersons imesumed to liiint, Ac., they 
should be subject to the penalties of the Act. 

The third (5 Ann., cap. 14) enacted, that, “ if any liigler, chapman, 
carrier, imikeepcr, victualler, or ale-house keeper shall have in his or 
their custody or possession any ” game, a penalty should be imposed of 
five pounds for each article. 

The yeoman described in “ Spectator ” No. 122 (see p. 71), who was 
worth “ about an hundred j)ounds a year,” is said to be “ just within the 
Game Act ; ” it is therefore evident that it was the first of the measures 
quoted which contained the passage explained by Sir Boger. 

The Inner T«ii$le. The order of the Poor Fellow Soldiers of Jesus 
Christ and of the Temple of Solomon— the Knights Templars— was f oiindcd 
ill 1118, to protect pilgrims on their -way to Jerusalem. Tjie niJe of the 
fraternity wms at first severe, but the original ansterity and piety soon 
gave way to luxury and imide. The first settlement in England was made 
ill 1128, wliena cliurch was built where, Southampton Buildings, Cliaiiccry 
Lline, now stand. Bather more than fifty years later the order obtained 
‘ a large tract of land between Fieet Street and the river, and there built 
a beautiful church, cloisters, epuncil-chamber, and barracks, and laid out 
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of the Knights Templars gi-ew, sLeiXt f !™ 

bmed against the order, and in 1312 Prmp n oom- 

praetisod at Westminster be-an tS settin'miin o^” “r 
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“ He’s Jmimrotis as winter and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day.” 

SHAKESPKUiE : 2 Bciry IK, act iv., sc. 4. 

“ Come, he hath hid himself among the trees 
To be consorted with the hmmrous night.”’ ' 

^^‘^KESPEAnE : Borneo and Juliet, act ii., so 1 

them from tire old belief that 


thi-d Greek philosopher. He died *dr322 in his sixty 
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vices by putting him to death. His critical remarks on anci(3nt authors, 
and his treatise on the Sublime were much read till English writers ceased 
slavishly to copy classic models. 

‘‘ Thee, bold Longiniis, all the Nine [Muses] inspire, 

And bless their critic with a poet’s fire ; 

An ardent judge who, zealous^n his trust, 

With warmth gives sentence, yet is ahvays just | 

Whose own example strength&s all his law^s, 

And is himself the great Sublime he draws.’* » 

Pops : Essay on Criticism^ 11. 675-GSO. 

liittleton. Sir Thomas Littleton was a judge of the time of Henry vf. 
and Edward IV. He wms knighted in 147o, and died at a good old age 
six years later. His famous treatise on Tenures and Titles was written 
for the use of his second son, who was a lawyer. 

Coke. Sir Edward Coke (1549-1634) w^as a lawyer whose great abilities 
and determination to rise at all cost made him (in the words of James I.) 
“the fittest instrument for a tyrant that ever was in England.” The 
violence with which he conducted the impeachment of the gallant Ealeigh 
did not go umwarded, for in 1606 Coke w'as made lord chief justice 
of the Common Pleas, and seven years later of the King’s Bench. Pie 
was afterwards disgraced, but struggled to retrieve his fortunes with a 
courage and success which made James say he fell on his feet like a cat. 
€iis commentary on Littleton’s great treatise (“ Coke upon Littleton ”) 
is well known. 

Demosthenes, a celebrated Athenian orator, who died b.c. 322, in liis 
sixtieth year. His abilities raised him to the head of the government, 
and in his public capacity (by a series of speeches which has given to our 
language the word jp/wZijjpfc) he roused his countrymen to resist the en- 
croachment of Philip of Macedon. 

Tally, Cicero, . Marcus Tullius Cicero wms a famous Eoman states- 
man, critic, and orator. He died 43 e.c., at the age of sixty-four. 
Perhaps the best read orations of the “ father of Eoman eloc|ueace ” are 
those against Catiline. 

At five. The theatre hour w-as six : 

“ An ass ^lere was, our author bid me say, 

Who needs must write; he did, and wrote a play ; « . . • 

9 The house was crammed at siaj, with friends and fees, 

Bakes, wits, and critics, citizens and beaus.” 

E^ilogzie to The Siisxncioiis HtcsbaniJ* 

New Inn stands immediately to the west of Clement’s Inn, which itself 
stands tothe westof the new Law Courts. ■ Bussell Court is a turning out 
of Drury Lane, on the east side, south of the theatre. One may still go 
irom the Temple to the site of Will’ s tlirpugh New Inn and Bussell Court. 

, , K ■ 
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Has his shoes ruhhed. Gay» in liis “ Trivia, or the Art of Walking 
the Streets of London ” (i., 23-4) speaks of the time 

“ When the black yontli at chosen stands rejoice, 

And * Clean your shoes ’ resounds from every voice.”' 

And elsewhere (ii., 101-2) ^ 

Hark I the boy calls^thee to his destined stand, 

And the shoe shines beneath his oily hand.” 

His periwig powdered. Periwigs -were among the blessings which 
England owed to the restoration of Charles II., but perhaps the fashion 
was never so preposterous as in the days of Anne. The wig must have 
been Gseeedingly heavy. A contemporary play speaks of a wig which 
“ had a pound of hair and two pounds of powder in’t.” 

In “ Trivia” Gay warns people clothed in black to avoid contact with 
a hairdresser, for “ the barber’s apron soils the sable dress ” (ii., 28) ; 
and of the fop he says : — 

“ Him like the miller pass with caution by, 

Lest from his shoulder clouds of powder fly.” (ii., 57-8.) 

The Rose was a tavern in Russell Street, Covent Garden, so close to 
Drury Lane Theatre as to be absorbed into it when Garrick enlarged the 
house in 1770. 

Noble and geaeroas. It is quite likely that when Pope (in the addi-*^ 
tions wdiich he made in 1713 to his “ Windsor Forest ”) expressed a wish 
that London might be made a free port, he had in his mind Steele’s account 
of the “ noble and generous ” ideas of Sir Andrew. The poet’s words are : — 

“ The time shall come, when, free as seas or wund, 

Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind, 

Whole nations enter with each's welling tide, 

And seas but join the regions they divide ; 

Earth’s distant ends our glory shall behold, 

And the Hew World launch forth to seek the Old.” 

IFwfZsor 11. 397-402, 

Page 10. 

If another. This sentence is largely elliptical ; at length it %ould 
be:— If another [part of our trade \vere vrell cultivated, \yq should gain]i 
from another [nation]. 

Captain Sentrey. » Spectator ” Ho. 544 (by Steele) is a letter written 
by Captain Sentrey after he has succeeded to Sir Roger’s estate. The*, 
worthy soldier says that “in honour of the profession of arms,” he has- 
** set apart a certain sum of money for a table for such gentlemen as hav©^-, 
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served tlieir country in tlie army.” He adds : — “ If Colonel Eempenfelt 
be in town and liis abilities are not employed anotlier way intlie service, 
there is no man would be more welcome liere. That gentleman’s 
thorough knowledge in his profession, together with the simplicity of his 
manners and goodness of his heart, ’would induce others like him to 
honour my abode,” Hence it has been inferred that Captain Seiitrey 
was drawn from Colonel Kempenfelt, but what \vas said about the 
original of Sir Eoger de Coverley applies Equally here. 

It may be interesting to add that Colonel Kempenfelt was th| father 
of the admiral who w*as lost in the “ Eoyal George ” 

When Kempenfelt went down * 

With twice four hundred men.” 

Page 11. 

Humourists, The 'word is more commonly spelled without the 
second w. A liumotirist is a person who conducts himself by his own 
fancy or humour rather than by the conventional rules of society. The 
word is used in the same sense in p. IG, line 7. 

Will Honeycomb. The gossips who look for personality everywhere 
say that the original of Will Honeycomb was a Colonel Cleland, and 
(military titles being then very loosely applied) he is identified -with the 
too ^complying Major William Cleland, who ^\"as always ready to lend his 
ifame to Pope, — “ Pope Alexander’s Man William.” But “ the tradition 
rests on no good authority, and if it had any foundation, Steele must have 
altered some traits of character, and added at least twenty years to the 
age of the old beau. .... Cleland was only in liis thirty-eighth year 
when the Spectator Club was drawn. He was married, and instead of 
despising scholars, bookish men and philosophers, he w’as precisely one 
of this class himself.”— C aeruthers: Life of Pope, p. 2G1 (ed. 1858). 

PxiGE 12. 

Covered by such a sort of petticoat. “ Spectator ” No. 127 is directed 
against the daily growing hooped petticoat. Addison says: “It is 
generally thought %ome crafty women have thus betrayed their com- 
panions into hoops that they might make them accessory to their own 
concealments, and by this means escape the censure of the \^orid. * , . 

The strutting petticoat smooths all distinctions.” 

The Duke of Monmouth, James Crofts, was the son of Charles 11. 
and Lucy Walters. His person was handsome and his manners pleasing, 
and as his father was very fond of him j the ladies and gentlemen of the 
■Court petted Mm. Charles made him a duke that lie might marry the 
daughter of the Eaii of Buceleuch. 

® “ The queen' . , . it seems, was at 'Windsor '.at the late St. 'George’s 
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feast there, and the Duke of Monmouth dancing with her with liishatiti 
bis hand, the king came in and kissed him, and made him put on his 
hat, which everybody took notice of' — P epys : Diafy^ April 27, 1G63. 

“ With my coach to St. James's, and there finding the Duke of York 
gone to muster his men in Hyde Park, I alone with niy boy thither, and 
there saw more ... of a soldier’s trade than ever I did in my life, the 
men being mighty fine, and their commanders, particularly the Duke of 
Monmouth.” — Id,, May 19, 16^9. 

TonvMirabell, the father of the “ young commoner.” Mirabell was 
a favourite name in the comedies of the day. 

n 

Page 13, 

A chamber-counsellor is one who does not plead in the courts, but 
gives advice and opinions on cases submitted to him at his chambers. 

“ These lawyers, I am told, are of a diiferent kind ; one is what they 
call a chamber-counsel, the other a pleader ; the conYeyancer is slow 
from an imperfection in his speech, and therefore shunned the bar,” 
&c.— Steele ; The Conscious Lovers, act iii., sc. 1. 

Page 14. 

CHAPTER II. 

This paper (written by Addison) w’as No. lOG of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on July 2, 1711. * ^ 

Speculations. One of the meanings which Dr. Johnson gives to specu- 
lation is “ a train of thoughts formed by meditation.’ ’ In the “ Spectator ** 
and similar periodicals the papers were often called “ speculations.” 
“Pray give us a speculation in general about servants.” 

Letter to Spectator 

An hedge. It is only within the present century that an has come 
to be used only before a vowel or a silent h. It formerly occurred fre- 
quently before an aspirate, as 

And after these came armed with spear and shield 

An host,— Dry de7i. 

As if an hundred anvils xaxig.— Scott ^ 

Valet de chamhre, groom of the chamber, body servant. The Freiicli 
word in origin the same as our w'ord farie A 

Page 15. 

Pad, a horse that goes with an easy pace. The word was originally 
2 }ad-?iap, a nag for the path (Dutch, 

“ Let him walk afoot with his pad in his hand, but let not theni Be 
accounted no poets who mount and show their horsemanship.”— 
i Dedicatmv to JuvenaL * 
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Page 16. 

A dependent. The domestic eliaplain often occupied a very degraded 
position, not only in the days of the Spectator,” but before and after. 
Bishop Hall (1574-1656) gives among other conditions of the employ- 
ment; — > 

First that he lie uioon a truckle bed 
. While his young master lieth o’er his head ; 

Second that he do upon no default 

Never to sit above the salt ; ... > 

Fourth, that he use all common courtesies, 

Sit bare at meals and one half rise and waiV'^ 

For his manifold services he received “ five marks and winter livery.” 
Oldham (1653-1683) paints a similar picture : — 

“ Some think themselves exalted to the sky 
If they light in some noble family ; 

Diet, a horse and thirty jpounds a year .... 

Are things that in a youngster’s sense sound great. « » 

When dinner calls the implement must wait 
With holy words to consecrate the meal, 

But hold it for a favour seldom known 
If he be deigned the honour to sit down. 

Soon as the tarts app)ear, Sir Crape [the chaplain] withdraw, 
Those dainties are not for a spiritual ma'w. . , • 

The menial thing perhaps for a reward 
Is to some slender benefice preferred, 

With this proviso bound, that he must wed 
My lady’s antiqtuated waiting-maid.” 

Taller ” No. 255 has a letter from a chaplain \vho, not rising from 
the table according to custom when the second course was served, was 
“ informed hy the butler that his lordship had no further occasion for ” 
liis service. 

Swift, in his “ Directions to Servants,” tells the waiting-maid she 
“will have the choice of three lovers— the chaplain, the steward, and my 
lord’s gentleman,” and advises her to choose the steward. 

Fielding’s “ Tom Jones” and “Joseph Andrews ” likewise show the 
degraded position, not only of domestic chai^lains, but also df the p^oorer 
incumbents. 

Page 17. 

■Who preacbed to-morrow, that is, who were the authors of the ser- 
mons which the clergyman was going to read. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph. The Bishop of St. Asaph at the time 
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Addison 'vnrote was Dr. William Fleetwood (1656-1723), and he had pub* 
lished a small yolume of sermons in 1705, when he was only a London 
rector; but it is doubtful whether they attracted much notice till a sub- 
sequent volume, published in 1712, had the honour of being burned by 
the common hangman by order of the House of Commons. It is quite 
likely that Addison was thinking of the Bishop of St. Asaph, AVilliarn 
Beveridge (1637-1708), whose tiiuidred and fifty sermons published just 
before his death were likely to become immediately popular on account 
of his high reputation. 

Dr. South. Eobert South (1633-1716) seemed, when a young man, 
determined to rise by flattering the party in p>ower, whether republican 
or royalist, but later in life he settled down in a rectory and refused an 
English bisho|)ric and an Irish archbishopric. He was not an amiable 
man, but he was an eloquent preacher, and his sermons were often re- 
printed. 

Archbishop Tillotson. John Tillotson (1630-1694) rose to notice by 
his abilities as a preacher, his moderation as a politician, and his char- 
acter as a man. To these qualities he owed his elevation after the Ee- 
volution to the see of Canterbury. The breadth of his views and the 
attempts which he made to reform abuses caused many of the clergy to 
be bitterly hostile to him. His sermons, though now little read, were 
long popular. 

Bishop Saunderson. Eobert Saimderson (1587-1663) was ejected fcom 
the regiiis professorship of divinity at Oxford by the parliamentary partf, 
but was restored to his office after the return of Charles II., and also 
made bishop of Lincoln. His sermons were clear and vigorous, and his 
reputation as a logician and casuist stood high. 

Dr. Barrow. Isaac Barrow (1630-1677), after holding a professorship 
of mathematics at Cambridge for six years, resigned his chair to Newton 
in order to devote himself to theology. He afterwards became master of 
Trinity College and vice-chancellor of the university. His abilities were 
only equalled by the graces of his character. His sermons were edited 
by Tillotson. 

Dr. Calamy. Edmund Calamy (1600-1666) was a famous Noncon- 
formist preacher during the struggle between Charles I. and the Parlia. 
ment. He was one of the maters of the treatise against episcopacy 
familiar at least by name to all students of Butler or Milton, called from 
the initials<»of its authors “ Smectymnuus.” Calamy was against the exe- 
cution of the first Charles and helped to bring back the second. After 
the Eesi oration he was offered a bishopric, but he declined it. The Act 
of Uniformity caused him to retire from the ministry. His sermons were 
plain and practical. The fact that Calamy ’s name was included in the 
list of preachers shows that though Sir Eoger liked a “good Church of 
England comedy he did not object to a Nonconformist sermon. 
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Page 18. 

CHAPTER IIL 

Tliis paper (written by Steele) was No. 107 of tlie Spectator,?’ and 
^ippeared on duly 3, 1711. 

General corruption of manners in s»|rvants. The literature of the 
jjay — plays, newspapers, and satires — frequently mentioned the insolence, 
dishonesty, and depravity of servants, fn Steele’s “ Conscious Lovers ” 
(act i., so. 1), a servant of the old school says to one of the new%“ I hope 
the fashion of being lewd and extravagant, despising of decency and 
order, is almost at an end since it is arrived at persons of your qualityi” 

The savage satire of Swift’s “Directions to Servants ” did not go be- 
yond the truth ; drinking, lying, cheating, and neglect of duty appj^ar to 
have been the general rule. 

Page 19. 

To be much beforehand, to have received more than has been spent ; 
to have a reserve fund. 

“ Stranger’s house is at this time rich and much beforehand, for it 
hath laid up revenue these thirty-seven years.” — Bacon. 

To be stripped of their liveries as a preliminary to being dismissed. 

Cast, left off as no longer fit to be worn. 

^ “ So may cast poets write ; there’s no pretension 

To argue loss of wit from loss of pension.” — Dryden. 

Page 20. 

Husband {from the Icelandic hzlsbOmU, the master of a house, from 
house, and btlandi, dwelling in, prest. pt. of hzla, to dwell), ^ a good 
manager, economiser. 

“ Lord Foppmgion» Now judge, Tam, whether I can spare you five 
hundred pawnds. 

“ Young Fashion. If you can’t I must starve, that’s aU • . # . 

“ Lord F, Ail I can say is you should have been a better husband.” 

^ Sheeidan: a Trip to Scarborough, zxat ii., sc. 1. 

The verb Imsband is more common, as 

“To husband out life’s taper at the close.”— 

Oardinal (from the Latin cardinal-is, chief, from cardm, stem of 
cardo, a hinge), that on which the others turn, as a door on its hinges. 

Spare a large fine. Under the feudal law, whenever the tenant had 
, occasion to make over his land to another (“ alien ” it, in law language), 
a fine had to be paid to the lord for his permission to the transfer. Wlien 
t * This is Prof. Skeat’s etymology, and differs from tliat often 
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tenure by knight service was abolished (12 Car. II.) fines were expressly 
reserved to copyhold tenures. 

Sir Eoger -was so good a manager that he could afford, and so kind 
a master that he was willing, to remit the fine for alienation when one of 
his old servants became his tenant, or to make a stranger becoming a 
tenant pay the fine to a worthy servant who preferred to continue with 
the knight, 

Manumission (from Latin mami, ablative of mmitis, hand, and mis- 
sion, crude form of missio, a sending, from mitt-ere, to send), literally a 
sending <away from one’s hand. The term was applied to the freeing of 
slaves. 

Page ' 

Prentice, short for apprentice^ which is from the Low Latin appren- 
ticius, a learner of a trade, and may be traced to the Latin -ere, 

to lay hold of. 

Page 22 . 

CHAPTEE IV. 

This paper (written by Addison) was No. 108 of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on July 4, 1711. 

Mr. ’William Wimble. An original has been found for Wimble as for 
Sir Eoger, Will Honeycomb, and the rest, and with no more truth in his 
case than in theirs. “ The received story is that Will Wimble was a 
Thomas Morecraft, younger son of a Yorkshire baronet, whom Steele 
knew in early life, and introduced to Addison, by wdiose bounty he was 
for some time supported, Though excelling in such small and profitless 
arts as are attributed to Will Wimble, Mr. Morecraft had not the in- 
genuity to gain his own livelihood. When Addison died, he went to 
Ireland to his friend the Bishop of Kildare, at whose house in Fish Street, 
Lublin, he died in 1741.”— IF. M. Wills. 

Jack, another name for a pike. 

“No fish will thrive in a pond where roach and gudgeons are except 
Jaclcs.'^ — Mobtimeu: Etishandry, 

Page 23 . 

Younger brother. The literature of the day proves amply that Addi- 
son’s pictiirg, of the condition of a younger brother is in ip way 
exaggerated. In Steele’s “ Tender Husband ” (act i., sc. 1), Captain 
Clerimont (who is a younger brother) says that in consequence of Marl- 
borough’s victories the war must soon end and red coats be out of fashion 
“ In such a case I should have no way of livelihood but calling over this 
gentleman’s [his eldest brother’s] dogs in the country, drinking his stale' 
beer to the neighbonrhood, or marrying a fortune,” 
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In “Tatler ” No. 256 another representative of Will Wimble’s class 
Is made to say “ that he was the cadet of a very ancient family ; and that, 
according to the principles of all the younger brothers of the said family, he 
had never sullied himself with business ; but had chosen rather to starve 
like a man of honour, than do anything beneath his quality. He produced 
several witnesses that he had never employed himself beyond the twisting 
of a whip, or the making of a pair of nut-crackers, in which he only worked 
for his diversion, in order to make a present now and then to his friends.” 

Hay-fly. “ And now I shall tell you that the fishing with a natural 
fly is excellent, and affords much pleasure ; they may be found ?lms : the 
May-fly usually in or about that month near to the river side, especially 
against rain.”-— Izaak W^ilton : The Complete Angler, p. 117 (ed. 1053). 

The artificial May-fly (which Will Wimble made “ to a miracle ”) is 
thus described by Walton (p. 115) : — “ You may make his body with 
greenish coloured crewel, or willow colour, darkening it in most places 
with waxed silk or ribbed wnth a black hair or some of them ribbed with 
silver thread and such wings for the colour as you see the fly to have at 
that season, nay at that very day on the water.” 

Angle-rods, rods for angling. Angle, a fish-hook, is from the A.S, 
angel (which means the same), while the geometrical term angle comes 
(through the French) from the Latin angulus, a corner. 

A tulip root. The tulip was introduced into England about 1578. 
Tkere was at one time a tulip mania, which reached the highest point in 
‘'^Holland, where in 1630 a hundred and twmity sold for 90,000 florins, and 
one for 4,203 guilders. The folly was not quite dead in the days of the 
“ Spectator.” No. 218 of the “ Tatler ” w^as written in ridicule of it. A 
man who could “ talk rationally on any subject in the 'world but a tulip ” 
told Bickerstaff “ that he valued the bed of flowers which lay before him, 
and was not above twenty yards in length and two in breadth, more than 
he would the best hundred acres of land in England.” 

A net. The art of “ shooting flying ” was only just coming in ; part- 
ridges and other birds strong on the wflng were therefore commonly 
netted, and Will Wimble’s nets were probably for that purpose. 

Setting dog. The breed of setters, or setting dogs, was developed 
from the spaniel, and wdien first established "was used only by fowlers and 
falconers. AnotTier sort of dogs be very serviceable for fowling, making 
no noise either with foot or tongue whiles they follow the game. . . . When 
he hath found the bird he keepeth sure and fast silence ; hb stayeth his 
steps and will proceed no further, and with a close, covert, watching eye, 
layeth his belly to the ground, and so creepeth forward like a worm. 
When lie approacheth near to the iilace where the bird is, he lays him down, 
and with a mark of his paws betrayeth the place of the bird’s last abode, 
whereby it is supposed that this kind of dog is called [in Latin] Index, 
being indeed a name most consonant and agreeable to Ms quality.” 
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— The English Dog (translated by Abraham Fleming, student, from tlie 
Latin of Dr. Oaius), p. 15 (ed. 1576). 

Made, trained. 

Page 24. 

Brew. Tlie past participle, drawn^ should have been used here* 
Addison’s style sometimes show?* carelessness in little points* 

PdGE 25. 

^uail^ipe, a pipe with which fowlers allure quails* 

Page 26. 

CHAPTER V. 

This paper (written by Steele) was No. 109 of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on July 5, 1711. 

Page 27. 

Jetting-, sticking out after the manner of one who is strutting. 

“ Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him ; liow’ he jets under 
his advanced plumes.” — Shakespeare : Twelfth Night, act. ii., sc. 5. 

The habit. Holbein’s portrait in Hampton Court of the Earl of 
Surrey is a good example of the costume of a nobleman early in the 
sixteenth century, “ His doublet is made preposterourJy broad at the 
shoulders and very wide in the sleeves . . . the dress altogether having 
a strange contradictory look of heaviness and lightness occasioned by^ 
the superabundant breadth and exceeding shortness of those articles con- 
trasting curiously wuth the tight stockings and small fiat cap.” — Fair- 
holt ; Costume in England, p. 242. 

The Tilt-Yard stood where Spring Gardens now stand. It was used, 
as its name shows, for tilts or tournaments. 

The coffee-house was Jenny Man’s, which \vas chiefly frequented by 
ofiicers. It was supplanted by Slaughter’s in St. Martin’s Lane, familiar 
to all readers of “ Vanity Fair.” 

Page 28. 

The new-fashioned petticoat. The large drum ” of Sir Roger was 
the farthingale of the time of James I. A portraiV>f James’s queen 
fully justifies the term. The “ new-fashioned petticoat ” widened gra- 
dually from the waist to the ground. 

A go-carl, a kind of frame oh small wheels, in wdiicli children were 
enclosed that they might learn to -walk. They pushed it forward, and 
thus moved without fear of falling. 

“ Young children who are tried in 
Go-carfe to keep their steps from sliding, • 

When members knit and legs grow stronger, 

Make use of such machines no longer.”— Prion • 
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Eeceipt (from Latin rccip-ei'e, from re and ca]p-erc, to talic). Becijm 
(wliicli means the same as receipt) is the imperative of rccip-fire, and 
therefore means “ take thou.” The with which X3liysicians’ |)rescr?p- 
tions begin is a contraction of the word. 

Hasty pudding, a x^udding made of milk and flour boiled guickly 
together ; also of w'ater and oatmeal. 

White-pot, milk, with eggs, fine bread, sugar, and spice, baked in a 
pot. The great home of white-pot is the county of Devon, 

“ Cornwall squab-pie and Devon wliite-pot brings, ^ 

And Leicester beans and bacon fit for kings.” 

Dr. Kino : The of Cooher^. 

Was no great matter. Was no great gain to our estate — that is, 
%vas a great loss to it. 

This soft gentleman is dressed in the costume of a beau of the time 
of James I. Slashes were cuts made in a garment to show a rich mate- 
rial underheath. 

Page 29. 

We winked at the thing. Here we have an incidental illustration 
of the feeling which prompted Will Wimble to starve like a gentleman 
rather than thrive in a trade or profession beneath his quality. A worthy 
{|nd wealthy citizen named de Coverley claimed to be connected with Sir 
® Eoger’s family, and his claim was “winked at ” because the ten thou- 
sand pounds embodying it was wanted. 

Knight of this shire, member of Parliament for this county. 

Page 30, 

Husbandman, not farmer, but manager or economiser. (See note to 
Jmshand^ p. 135.) 

Such a degree, a certain point he had fixed on in his mind. 

The battle of Worcester (fought on SeiDtember 3, 1651) ended tlie 
Civil War. The Eoyalists could not recover from their crushing defeat, 
so that Cromwell showed his usual i^enetration when he wrote of the 
victory : — “ The^ dimensions of this mercy are above my thoughts ; it is, 
lor aught I know, a cro^raing mercy.” 

* Page 81. ’ 

CHAPTER YI. 

This paper (written by Addison) was Ho. 110 of the “ Spectator,” and 
.. appeared on July C, 1711* 

The Psalms. “ WTio giveth fodder unto the cattle and feedeth tlie 
^ young ravens that call ui^on him.” — cxlvii, 9. 
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*® Authorised Version 
cry.’’" ^ y°""S ^'avens which 


Page 82. 

hcraf^htr/n a shelter, from the Icelandic, her- 

he g,, hteially army-shelter, ixomrherr, an army, and harg, past tense of 
bjaiga, to shelter), places of shelter. 

deaf (1632-1704), had not been 

r., Ideas is Book IL, chap, xxxiii., § 10, of the “Essnv on 

the Human Understanding.” ^ 

Page 83. 

rrfl*T‘^ - exorciz-are, which comes from the 

by aliir&m -'‘ay 

All historians, sacred and profane. It will suffice to instance for 
the one the winter of tlie account of the ivitoh of Endor raisin- the -hLt 
of Samuel, and for the other riutai-oh (who tells the story of Cinsar’s 
ghost appearing to Brutus). i^a-sar s 

Fabulous and groundless. Addison would have been sorry not to 

S tS'souf ^ immortality 

01 the soul. He aigued that persons could not appear after death unless 

they existed after death. In his comedy “ The Drummed- i i * 
ridicule upon one of the characters who frofesis tflTeW 
reality of a drum-playing apparition that troubles a country-house 
though the said apparition is only a living lover. ^ ’ 

Page 84. 

Cannot distrust. Addison’s reasoning is here open to an obvious oh 
jeetion. It does not follow that because the person wdio says he saw a 

ghost is a truthful man honestly convinced of the accuracy' of wha\ he 

reports, he actually did see one. ^Yhat he saw is often as likely to ill 
been due to natural as to supernatural causes. Argument, in feet was 
not AMifon s strong point, as the fragment we have of his treatise on 
the Evidences of Christianity ” shows. 

Poets . . . philosophers. Lucretius, who was poet and philosopher 
admitted that men had often appeared after death, though he denied 
that the soul could exist apart from the body. 

CHAPTEB VII. 

This paper (written by Addison) was No. 112 of the “ Spectator.” and ' 
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Page 85. 

Particularities 5 peculiarities. 

**Isaw an old heathen altar witli this par tmilarity, that it was 
hollowed like a dish at one end, but not the end on which the sacrifice was 
Iaid.”~Ai)MsoN ; Bemarhs on Italy, ^ 

Page 86. 

■'9 ' 

Chancel comes (through the French) from the hsAhicancellus^ a grat* 
ing, and the chancel of a church is so called because it was* originally 
fenced off by a grating or latticed screen. Cancel comes from the same 
root, because cancelling is done by drawing a grating of lines across.* 

Incumbent (from incumbent, stem of the present participle oiin-cnmb^ 
ere, to recline on, rest, remain in) is often used absolutely for the clergy- 
man who holds a living ; but the word is also used for the holder of any 
office— -here that of parish clerk. 

Page 37. 

Tithe-stealers, The tithe was then paid in kind directly to the 
parson ; the tenants of Sir Eoger’s neighbour would please their squire 
by cheating the clergyman out of some of the produce to which he was 
entitled. 

His order, the clerical. 

* His patron, the squire who had presented him to the living. 

Yery hardly, with great difficulty. 

“ There are in living creatures parts that nourish and repair easily, 
and parts that nourish and repair hardly Bacon, 

Page 38. 

CHAPTER YIII. 

This paifer (wTitten by Steele) was Ko. 113 of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on July 10, 1711. 

In my first description. (See p. 7.) Both Addison and Steele had 
suffered from the caprice of “ perverse beautiful widows,” and this will 
account for the evident sincerity of the many references to wudows in 
the “ Spectator A’ At the date of this paper Addison’s sulferings were 
not over ; they were to last another five yearsi and then take another 
shape by his wudow" marrying him. It may, however, be j)resumed that 
Steefe had reached a point whence he could review’’ 'with philosophic 
calm his suit to a widow, for he had married somebody else, been left a 
widower, and then had married a second time. 

An original has of course been found for the charming widow who 
' plagued Sir Roger, and this time there is strong presumptive evidence 
that Steele sketched the outline of her |)ortrait from life. He dedicated 
t one of the three yolumes of the “ Rady’s Library ” to a Mrs. Bovey, and 
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wiieii Ms description of lier in the dedication is placed beside his descrip- 
tion of Sir Eoger’s widow in the “ Spectator,” it can hardly be doubted 
that the person described was the same in each. 

Mrs.. Catherine Bovey was the widow of William Bovey, Esquire, of 
Flaxley Abbey, in Gloucestershire. She was left a widow at twenty-two ; 
she possessed many of the attribu^s of Sir Boger’s charmer, and, like her, 
had a confidante. (See j). 59.) Mrs. Bovey’s friend was a Mrs. Pope, who 
lived with her for forty years, an^ was executrix under her will. Mrs. 
Bovey died on January 21, 1727, in her fifty-seventh year. She was 
buried in the family vault at Plaxley, and Mrs. Pope erected a monument 
to ter in Westminster Abbey. 

Should be settled. Sir Boger did not mean that any part of his estate 
had been literally settled upon the widow, but that the idea of her was so 
inseparably associated with a certain avenue that he could not see “ a sprig 
of any bough of the whole walk ” without reflecting upon hex severity. 

Page 39. 

Sheriff. The sheriff (shire-reeve) was once a powerful officer, and 
though his duties are still many and important, they are generally dis- 
charged by deputy, so that his own functions are chiefly ornamental. For- 
merly (accompanied by a large retinue of his tenants, clothed in his livery 
and armed with javelins) he met the judges of assize on the borders of the 
county and escorted them in state to the court. Now that the judge® 
come by train to the assize town, and are generally escorted to court by ® 
the county police, the sherifl’s office has been shorn of much of its glory, 
and (it may be added) of much of its cost. 

Showing my figure. On state occasions the sheriff appears in a court 
dress or uniform. 

Bitted, taught to carry a “ bearing rein.” “ Having your horse ready 
in all these things, you should then bit him in this manner. Mark when 
he standeth in his pride, and carryeth his head in the most gallantest 
fashion, and then measure him from the nether hip to the fore point of the' 
shoulder, which is equal with the height of his breast.” [Having thuS' 
got the length of the rein, directions are given for “bitting.”] — Geevase 
Maekham : Eoip to Choose, Train, and Diet both Etmtmg Horses and 
Bumimg Horses {1599). * 

Page 40. 

M'urraiii, a disease of cattle. With a murrain to her, plagne tak<?her.- 
The okl French word OTormc, which is presumed to be the original of 
m 2 trram, has not been found, though the carcase of a beast, also- 

murrain, exists. This is from worif (Modern French, wowffr), to die, 
from the Latin wori, to die. 

Booby, from the Spanish 6o5o, a blockhead, which comes irom the 
Iiatin stammering (and therefore appearing stupid). . # 
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Page 41. 

Sacli a desperate scholar. The standard of education for women was 
very low. 

In “ Tatler ” No. 247 there is what professes to be a letter from a 
young lady, and in order that it may appear natural many of the words are 
mis-spelled. Here is one sentence: — “ Sir, you Te do me a sensable plea- 
sure and very great honour if you’le pleas to insirt this poor scrole,”* 

Swift, in his Lines written in a Lady’s Ivory Table Book, 1698,” 
says: — . 

** Here you may read ‘ Dear charming saint * , 

Beneath ‘ A new receipt for paint ; ’ 

Here in beau spelling ‘ Tru tel deth,’ 

There in her own ‘ Por an el breth.’ ” 

We find words equally mis-spelled some years later in the letters of 
Tabitha Bramble (Squire Bra-mble’s sister), in Smollett’s “Humphry 
Clinker.” 

Page 42. 

The last, utmost. 

“ Fools ambitiously contend 
For wit and pow’r, their last endeavours bend 
T’ oiitslune each other.”— D ryden : Lucretms, 

Casuists, persons who study and settle cases (Latin, casus) of con- 
science. 

The sphinx was a fabulous monster which haunted the neighbourhood 
of Thebes, proposed enigmas to the inhabitants, and devoured all who 
could not solve them. At last CE dipus answered one of the riddles, 
whereupon the monster destroyed itself. 

Tucker. “ There is a certain female ornament, by some called a ttickcr^ 
and by others the neck fiece, being a slip of fine linen or muslin that 
used to run in a small kind of ruffle round the uppermost verge of the 
women’s stays, and by that means covered a great part of the shoulders 
and bosom .” — The Guardian^ No. 100. 

Page 43. 

Tansy, a favourite dish in the seventeenth century. Here is a receipt 
for one:— “ Take about a dozen new-laid eggs, beat them up with three 

pints of cream, strain them through a coarse linen cloth, and put in of the 

stra<ined juices of endive, spinach, sorrel, and tansy, each three spoonfuls ; 
half a grated nutmeg, four ounces of fine sugar, and little salt and rose- 
water. Put it with a slight laying of butter under itintoa shallow pewter 
dish, and hake it in a moderately-heated oven. Scrape oyer it loaf sugar, 
'^sprinkle rose-water, and serve it up.”— "A Closet of Bariiies (1^00). 
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TIig country, the district. 

“ This very old woman had the reputation of a witch all over the 
muntry,^"— Spectator ^ No. 117. (See p. 55.) 

Martial. Marcus Valerius Martial-is was a native of Spain. He 
passed thirty-five years of his life in Eome. He attained ^vealth and 
power by flattering the tyrant Homitian, whom he ridiculed ■when dead. 
Being treated with deserved cofdness by Trajan, the i)oet returned to 
Spain, where he died (about 104 €..d.) in his seventy -fifth year. Martial’s 
chief writings are fourteen boohs of epigrams. The one quoted in the 
text is Epigram 69, Booh 1. 

' Page 44 . 

CHAPTEE IX. 

This paper (written by Steele) was No. 114 of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on July 11, 1711. 

Euddled, drunk. 

“ Earnest, brimming bowls 
Leave every soul the table floating round 
And pavement faithless to i\\Q fuddled feet.” — Thomson. 

Is dipped. Dip meant to engage as a pledge, and was generally used 
or the first mortgage. 

“ Be careful still of the main chance, my son ; ® 

Put out the principal in trusty hands, ® 

Live on the use and never dip> thy lands.” 

Dryden : Persius. 

Sir Boger’s morose friend had mortgaged his estate as security for 
money borrowed, and the interest on the loan was a heavier tax than he 
could pay. 

Stomach, pride, haughtiness. 

“ He [Wolsey] was a man 

Of an unbounded siomachP — ^Shakespe^iee : Henry VIIL , act iv. ,30.2. 
Page 4o. 

Libertine (from Latin Uhertmtis, belonging to a freed-man, Uherius). 
The servants behaved with the carelessness and insolence which might 
be expected <S those who had been slaves ruled by terror, but wefe now 
f reed-men, having nothing to fear from their former master. 

Personate. This word is here used in an uncommon ’ivay to mcaa 
“ behave as if possessed of.” 

Mortgage (from the Trench mor^, dead; a pledge), literally a dead, 

pledge, because wdiatever profit it might yield it did not thereby redeem 
itself, but became dead or lost to the mortgagee on breach of the condition.® 
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Four shillings in the pound, the Land Tax. If Laertes sold six 
thousand pounds’ worth of his land he could pay off his debt, and the 
tax on the unprofitable part of his estate would fall on the purchaser. 

Page 46. 

Charges Ms estate, borrows on the security of his estate a further 
sum at least equal to one year’s rent.. • 

Usury, lending out money at heavy interest. 

Stock-jobbing, speculating in the buying and selling of stocks. 

Extravagant (from the Low Latin extravagant, stem of extmvagam, 
prcst, p. from extra, beyond, and mgmi, to wander), wandering out of 
bounds. * 

At his warning .... 

Th’ extravagant and erring spirit hies 

To his confine.” — S hakespe.vre : Hamlet, act i., so. 1. 

Lately mentioned. Seep. 29. 

Page 47. 

Eelish, taste, liking. 

“ We seem to have such a relish for faction as to have lost that of 
wit.” — Addison : The Freeholder, No. 34. 

Mr. Cowley. Abraham Cowley (1618-1667) was the most popular poet 
of his time, but he belonged to what Dr. Johnson calls the metaphysical 
sclvjol, and the relish for the artificial verse he wrote being dead he is 
Slow little read. The quotation is from Cowley’s essay “ Of Greatness.” 

CHAPTEB X. 

Two numbers of the “ Spectator ” are combined in this chapter. The 
first (written by Addison) was No. 115, and appeared on July 12, 1711. 
It extends as far as the middle of p. 49 (“ ten miles of his house”). The 
second (written by Budgell) was No. 116, and appeared on July 13. The 
motto prefixed to the chapter is taken from the second paper ; the motto 
for the first was Juvenal’s “ ut sit mens sana in corggore sanoF 

Page 48. 

Before mentioned. The first four paragraphs of the paper are omitted 
in the text. They are too technical to be easy reading, and their science 
is out of date. Tbfe sentence referred to is, “ I consider the body as a 
system of tubes and glands.” 

Brows. In the sense in the text the word is generally used in |Jie singular. 

Laboured. The word is here used, in the same sense as the French 
, labour-er, to plough, till. ' This use is very uncommon in. English. , 

■ Page 49. . ■ 

■, Covey, a brood (from Old French covee, B» brood of partridges, fem. of 
past part, of cover,, Modern French coiiver, to hatch, sit; from the Latin 
^.b-urc, to lie down, sit), 
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Page 50 . 

Stalced liimself, killed liimself by falling on a stake. 

Beagles. The modem foxhound was not in existence in the Spec* 
tator’s time. 

Stop-hounds. “We infer from Blame’s ‘'Biiral Sports’ that Avhen 
one of these hounds found the scent he gave notice of his good fortune 
by deliberately squatting to impart more eSect to liis deej) tones, and to 
get wind for a fresh start.” — Wills. 

Hotels which are suited. Great attention was formerly paid to this 
point. These are the directions which Gervase Markham gives on the sub- 
ject in his “ Country Contentment ” (p. 7, eel. 1615) : “ If you would have 
your kennel for sweetness of cry you must compound it of some large dogs 
that have deep, solemn mouths, and are swift in spending, which must, 
as it were, bear the bass in the concert ; then a double number of roar- 
ing and loud-ringing mouths, which must bear the counter-tenor ; then 
some hollow, plain sweet mouths, which must bear the mean or middle 
part ; and so with these three parts of music you shall malm your cry 
perfect.” A page of detailed instructions follows. 

Concert. In the “Sj)GCtator” this word was spelled consort, but 
there is no connection between concert and consort The former is from 
I’rench concert-er, wdiich comes from the Italian couccr^-arc, wdiich in its 
turn comes from the Latin cowser^-ws, p.p. of con-ser-ere, to Join together. 

nice, fastidious, very careful. 

“ Indulge me but in love, my other passions 
Shall rise and fall by virtue’s nicest rules.” 

Addison; Cato, act iii., sc. 1. 

Counter-tenor, “ one of the mean or middle parts of music, so called 
as it were opposite to tenor,” — Harris, 

“ I am deaf for two months together ; this deafness unqualifies me 
for all company excciit a few friends with counter 4enor voices.”— Cztu/A 

“ Midsummer night’s Bream,” act iy., sc. 1. 

Blu’d orTfaciec?, having large hanging chaps, which in a hound were 
called 

** The one of them called dollybo^j 
A great and large-flewed hound.” 

' Aethub Golding ; Ovid, Bogk III, 

Sanded, marked with small spots. 

Bewlapped, furnished with dewlai3S. The dewlap is the flesh that 
hangs down from the throat of oxen. 

Out almost every day. “ The Spectator arrived at Coverley Hall pia 
one of the last days of June, and the hunt described . . . is said to have 
taken place ‘yesterday.’ Hunting in summer would be a grievous sja 
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against the sporting laws now in force ; but from the days of Elizabeth to 
those of George III. standing corn — the mere bread of the people — was not 
allowed to interfere with the squirearchy in their devotion to the chase. 
. » . It was not till the farmers’ friend, George III., came to power that 
the abuse was abolished. By an Act passed in the early part of his 
reign the hunting season was confined to those months in autumn and 
winter . . « to which hunting is still limited.”— 

Page 51. 

> 

Eld occurs frequently in our older literature as the past |)art. of 
but as the past tense it is not so common. There is no examxde of *it 
in the Bible or in Shakespeare. Burnet has one in his Theory of the 
Earth ” ; — Upon this chaos rid the distressed ark that bore the small 
mnains of mankind.” 

P-AGE 52. 

Doubles, turnings, 

“ Under the line the sun crosseth the line . « . but in the skirts of the 
torrid zone it douhUtli andgoeth back again.” — Bacon : Natiiral History , 
No» S98. 

Opened, barked. 

Hark ! the dog ojmis ; take thy certain aim.” — Gay : Btiral Sports- 

■* 

Page 53. 

His polo. Mr, Ashton, describing prints of hunting incidents, says : 
“ Only the gentlemen are represented as being on horseback, the hunts- 
men having leaping-poles. This was better for them than being mounted, 
for the country was nothing like as cultivated as now, and perfectly uii- 
drained, so that they could go straighter on foot, and with these poles 
leaps could be taken that no horseman would attempt .” — Social Life in 
the Beign of Queen Anne, p. 233, 

Following lines. The quotation is from an epistle “ To my honoured 
kinsman, John Briden of Chesterton, in the county of Huntingdon, Esq.,” 
11, 73-4, 88-95. 

Pamper’d, glutted (from the Low German pampen, to cram, from 
pampe, broth, pap). , ■ . 

Page 54. 

CHAPTEE XI. • 

This paper (wi’itten 'by Addison) was No* ■ 117 of the “ Spectator,” 
and 'appeared on, July 14, ,1711. ' ■ 

■Witchcraft. The' belief in witchcraft was almost universal in ’.the 
^Spectator’s day. It will be seen that Addison himself was not half a 
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sceptic, altlioiigli lie ridiculed the grosser forms of the superstition in 
The Drummer ” (act v., sc. 1) : — 

“ Coachman. [To Sir George Truman, who is disguised as an 
astrologer.] Sir, may a man venture to ask you a question ? 

“ Sir Geoi'ge. Ask it. 

Coachman. I have a poor^horse in the stable that’s bewitched. • « « 
Now, sir, I would know w^hether the poor beast is bewitched by Goody 
Crouch or Goody Ply. «< 

“ Sir George. Neither. 

Coachman. Then it must be Goody Gurton, for she is the next 
Okies t wonicm in the i^ccnsh.' ’ 

Page 55. 

Applied herself., This reflexive use of is not common ; it does 
not occur once in the Bible, and only once in Shakespeare : — 

“ If you apiiZy yourself to our intents 
(Which tovrards you are most gentle) you shall find 
A benefit in this change .” — Antony a7id Cleopatra^ act v., sc. 2. 

Otway. Thomas Otway (1651-1685), a dramatist of brilliant pro- 
mise, lived a checkered life and died a melancholy death. In domestic 
tragedy he exhibited a power and intenseness seldom reached. His best 
plays are ‘‘ The Orphan ” and “Venice Preserved.” The qiiotatioi’j^ in 
he text is from “ The Orphan” (act ii.). ^ 

Eheum (from the Greek pGV{xa^ rhcuina, stem rhonmat-, a 

flow, flux, rheum), a thin ivatery matter oosing through the glands. 
lihcimiatism received its name from being supposed to proceed from an 
acrid secretion or rheum. 

“ I have a rhetmi in mine eyes too.” 

Shakespeare : Troilus a^id Cressidai act. v., sc. 3. 

Weeds, garments, as in “widow’s weeds.” The word is of different 
origin from weedt a noxious plant. 

Switch. The popular belief was that witches rode through the air 
on broomsticks or similar pieces of wood. Other superstitions are men- 
tioned in the text. ^ 

Page 56. 

Saying^her prayers backward, to invoke the devil. « 

Take a pin. Witches were believed to make people vomit pins, 

Curses Moll White because he believed that the houiicls had iiot been 
following a real hare, hut Moll White in the form of one. 

Hovel, diminutive of A.-S. 7m/, a house. 

€at. The familiar or imp which aided a witch dvas supposed to 
slwell in the body of a cat. 
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■ Page 51. 

Tossing her into a pond to see if she would float or sinlr. If she 
floated she was a witch ; if she sank she was believed innocent (which 
would not be much satisfaction to her after she was drowned). 

Ado^ to-do, trouble (for Middle Eng. at-do^ to do, a northern idiom 
wdiereby at was used as the sign of the infinitive). 

Commerce, traffic, intercourse.' * ' 

Places of public resort being thus provided our repair thither is 
especially for mutual conference, and, as it were, commerce td be had 
between God and us.” — Hooker, ^ 

Delirious, from Latin delirus, mad ; literally, going out of the furrow’', 
from de, and lira, a furrow. 

Decrepit, from Latin decrejyitus, noiseless, creeping about like an old 
man, aged, from de, and crejoitiis, p.p. of cre;g-are, to crackle, burst. 

Dotage, from the old Dutch doten, to dote, with the French suffix, -age. 

Page 5S, 

CHAPTEE XII. 

This paper (written by Steele) was No. 118 of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on July 10, 1711, 

The grove sacred to the widow. (See p. 38.) 

Page 50. 

Being obliged, being placed under an obligation 
Page 60, 

Is addressed to, has addresses paid to her. 

Prosy is short for pvcuracy, from the Low Latin procumtia, from 
Latin procur-are, to manage. By proxy therefore means by the manage- 
ment of, or through another. 

Harangue, an oration ; originally a speech made in the midst of a 
ring of people (Old High German, lirinc), 

PxVGE 61. 

Honest, pure. 

« Wives may be merry, and yet honest ioo*" ^ 

* Shakespeiee : Merry Wives of Windsor, a<3t iv., sc. % 

Page 62. 

For all, although. 

Innocent. An idiot was often called an innocent *, and Sir Pvoger 
meant that though there ^vas something of simplicity in the widow’s 
^.look, she was a wmman of ability. 
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Page 68. 

CHAPTEE XIII. 

This paper (written by Addison) w^as No. 119 of the “ Spectator/® 
and appeared on July 17, 1711. 

Biiferent manners. Travelling in the days of the Spectator was slow, 
uncomfortable, and dangerous. Eoad engineering was not yet born, and 
even the art of making a smooth surface was unknown ; carriages had 
no springs, but were hung by leather straps, and passengers complained 
that at a Journey’s end their elbows and shoulders were, with jolting, 
“ Is black and blue as a rural man that had been under the pinches of 
an angry fairy ; ” upsets -were common, and the highways were infested 
with robbers. People were therefore more home-keeping than they now 
axe, and peculiarities of thought, language, and dress fioiirished in a \vay 
wiiich is impossible where intercommumeatioii is easy. 

“Spectator” No. 129 has an amusing letter (by Addison) from a 
barrister who has ridden the w^estern circuit, and not being “ interrupted 
with clients,” has had leisure to note fashions. At Staines people w^ere 
not very far behind the London fashions. In the capital the height of 
ladies’ head-dresses w^as diminishing, and the circumference of their 
petticoats increasing, and at Staines the barrister saw a lady whose 
head-dress “was not half a foot high, and her petticoat within sopre 
yards of a modish circumference.” At the same place he “ observed a#* 
young fellow with a tolerable periwig had it not been covered with a hat 
that w'as shaped ” after the fashion of five years before. Three score 
miles from London the petticoat “ was so very unfashionable that a 
woman might w^alk in it without any manner of inconvenience.” At 
Salisbury he “ took notice of a justice of the peace’s lady -who was at 
least ten years behindhand in her dress,” though the good wroman 
thought herself in the height of fashion. In the next comity the greatest 
beau “ w*as dressed in a most monstrous flaxen perhvig that was made 
in King ^Yiiliam’s reign.” In “ the most western parts of the kingdom ” 
he fancied himself “ in King Charles the Second’s reign,” the people 
having made very little variation in their dress since that time. 

c 

Page 66. 

Fashion n . , of the Revolution, hats edged with gold lace/ and a 
coat also adorned with lace and embroidery. Claret red was the favourite 
colour for the coat. 

Height of their head-dresses. The “Spectator” had already re- 
f erred to the changed fashion of the head-dress in London. Writing on 
June 22 (No. 98), Addison says There is not so variable a thing in 
nature as a lady’s head-dress ; within my own memory I have known it 
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rise and fall above thirty degrees. About ten years ago it shot to a 
very great height, insomuch that the female part of our species ^vere 
niucli taller than the men. The women were of such an enormous 
stature that we appeared as grasshoiDpers before them. At present the 
whole sex is in a manner dwarfed and shrunk into a race of beauties 
that seems almost another species. I remember several ladies who were 
once very near seven foot high that at present want some inches of five ; 
how they came to be thus curtailed I can^iot learn.” 

When, therefore, the country ladies were trying to outvie one another 
ill the height of their head-dresses, they were decidedly behind their 
London sisters. ■ ^ 

CHAPTER XIY. 

Parts of two numbers of the “ Spectator ” (both written by Addison) 
are combined in this chapter. They are No. 120, which appeared on 
July 18, 1711, and No. 121, which appeared next day. The motto pre* 
fixed to the chapter is taken from the second paper. 

Page 68. 

Assiduous is a specially well-chosen word here, as its root is the Latin 
assiclum, sitting down to, and hence constant, unremitting, from as {ad) 
and sed-ere, to sit. 

Propagate, from the past participle of the Latin ])fopag-are, to peg 
^do\n, propagate by layers. 

Page 70. 

Such an operation as the principle of gravitation, which Addison has 
just stated to be an immediate imiiression from the first Mover.” 

Monsieur Bay la. Peter Bayle (1647-1700) was a very learned 
Frenchman. In his youth he was persuaded to abandon the Protestant 
religion in ivhich he had been brought up, but after eighteen months’ 
experience of the new faith he returned to the old. For a time he was 
professor of philosophy at the Protestant College in Sedan, but in 1681 
Lewis XIV. closed that establishment and Bayle had to seek for employ- 
ment elsewhere. He found it at Rotterdam, where he was again made 
professor of philosophy. His most famous work is his “ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary,” which he published in 1694. It shows great 
learning, strength of mind, and keen insight. An English translation 
appealed in 1710, and it was probably from this that ^Addison was 
q[Uoting. , . ■ 

Dampier. Captain ‘William Dampier (1652-1712 ?) was one of the 
early English circumnavigators. In his youth he fought against the 
Butch; then he engaged for a time in the logwood business in Cen- 
tral America, Afterwards he sailed to the South Sea to attack the 
^Spaniards, crossed the Pacific, traded in the East Indies, and finallj 
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returned to England. His account of his voyage has many times been 
reprinted. The passage quoted occurs early in the first volume (p. 30. 
eel. 1G97). 

CHAPTEE XV. 

This paper (written by Addison) was No. 122 of the « Spectator ” 
and appeared on July 20, ITll.r ' 

Page 71. 

Approbations, applauses. . These words are very seldom found in the 

plural. The second occurs once in Shakespeare 

Another general shout ? 

I do believe that these applauses are 

For some new honours that are heaped on Ciesar.” 

Shakespeare : Julitts Ccssar, act. i., sc. 2. 

Assizes. The assizes are the highest local courts. They are held 
for each county twice a year, by judges going on circuit. 

The Game Act, See p. 127. 

Shoots flying. See under ct p. 137 . 

Quarter Sessions. See p. 127. 

Page 72. 

Ejectment, a legal writ by which the tenant of a house or estate if 

commanded to depart. 

Cast, condemned in a trial or lawsuit. 

** There then we met ; both tried and both were cast, 

And this irrecoverable sentence passed.” — Dry den, 

^ » Were the case referred to any competent judge they would 
My he cast:’-^Decay of Pict 2 j, 

Page 78. 

Figure, distinguished appearance, eminence. 

I made some figure there, nor was my npne 
Obscure, nor I without my share of UmeP --Bryden, 

^ Page 74* , ^ 

Be at the charge, pay the cost. 

^ (Latin. 

_ Saracen’s Head. Why the Saracen’s Head was fixed on for a sign 
IS uncertain. Some trace it to pilgrims from the Holy Land, Imelo 

Crusadeis, and some to the legend about Bechet’s mother, 
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Page 75. 

GHAPTEB XVI. 

This paper (written by Addison) was No. 123 of the “ Spectator,” 
and appeared on duly 21, 1711. 

Taking the air, taking an airing, spending time in the open air. 

The garden was enclosed within the square 
Where young Emilia tookHhe morning air,^ 

Dkyden : Fables, 

Page 76. 

, • 

A novel. In the days of the Spectator the word novel was not used 
as at present ; it then meant invariably a shoi'i, tale — generally of love. 

“ Nothing of a foreign nature like the trifling novels Ariosto inserted 
in his poems ” . . . — Dry den. 

Nothing at all resembling the modern novel had yet appeared in oiii* 
literature ; the stories of Fielding, Eichardson, and Smollett opened up 
a new and boundless field which now bears crops prodigious in quantity, 
but often poor in quality. 

“ Novels,” like this Story of an Heir, were a distinguishing feature of 
the “ Tatler,” “ Spectator,” and “ Guardian,” and of all the periodicals 
produced in imitation of them. 

. ’ Page 77. 

Mr. Cowley. Addison is quoting from Cowley’s “ Several Discourses 
by Way of Essays in Prose and Verse,” No. 10, “ On the Danger of Pro- 
crastination,” — “There’s no fooling with life when it is once turned 
beyond forty.” 

Page 80, 

In their edneation. Writing to Mr. Wortley (afterwards Wortley 
Montague) on July 21, 1711, Addison says: — “Being very well pleased 
with this day’s * spectator,’ I cannot forbear sending you one of them, and 
desiring your opinion of the story in it. When you have a son I should 
be glad to be his Leontine, as my circumstances will probably be like hisJ ^ 

^ Page 81. 

CHAPTEB XVII. . 

Parts of two numbers of the “ Spectator ” (both written by Addison) 
are combined in this chapter. They are No. 125, which appeared on 
July 24, 1711, and No. 126, which api^eared next day. The motto pre-, 
fixed to the chapter is taken from the first paper. 

’■ ’ . The malice of parties. Party spirit- ran to a height in the days of 
Anne which is almost inconceivable in our own. The Civil War had 
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only been an emphatic expression of party malice, and the measures 
taken by Charles II. after the Restoration were more calculated to embitter 
than to allay the rancour of one part of the nation towards another. The 
Revolution added fuel to the fire. The throne was transferred, but the 
loyalty of many of the subjects was not ; in court, in parliament, in the 
army, in the church, were men who gave. the reigning sovereigns only 
lip service — men who were plottifig for the return of the exiled monarch. 
Suspicion and mistrust therefore |^revailed, and party strife was intensified 
by the magnitude of the issues believed to be at stake. One may under- 
stand something of the spirit by considering the present condition of 
affairs in France, and the causes thereof. 

^St. Anne’s Lane. “ There were two St. Aimers Lanes which might 
have cost Sir Roger some trouble to find ; one ‘ on the north side of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, just within Aldersgate Street;’^ and the other — 
which it requires sharp eyes to find in Strype’s inaj)— turning out of 
Great Peter Street, Westminster, Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his 
admirable Handbook for London, prefers supxoosing Sir Roger inquiring 
his way in Westminster.” — Wills. 

Page 82 . 

The Land Tax. “ The Cavaliers condescended to take a lesson in 
the art of taxation from the Roundheads ; and during the interval between 
the Restoration and tho Revolution extraordinary calls w^ere occasionaPy 
met by assessments resembling the assessments of the Conimomvealth,*^ 
After the Revolution the war wfith France made it necessary to have 
recourse annually to this abundant source of revenue. In 1689, in 1690, 
and in 1691 great sums had been raised on the land. At length, in 1692, 
it was determined to draw supifiies from real property more largely than 
ever. The Commons resolved that a new and more accurate valuation 
of estates should be made over the whole realm, and that on the rental 
thus ascertained a pound-rate should be paid to the Government. Such 
was the origin of the existing land tax. The valuation made in 1692 has 
remained unaltered dowm to our own time. . . . During a hundred and 
six years a land tax bill was annually presented to Parliament, and w^as 
annually passed, though not always without murmurs from the country 
gentlemen. The rate was in time of war four shillings^in the pound. . . , 
At length, in the year 1798, Parliament relieved itself from the trouble of 
passing a ne’' 2 f Act every spring. The land tax at four shillmgs^n the 
pound was made permanent, and those who were subject to it were per- 
mitted to redeem it. A great part has been redeemed.”-—MACAiTLAY s 
ii., 393 (Student’s edition). 

The War of the Spanish Succession, wdrich was going on in the days 
was considered to be a Whig war. Sir Roger, like a 
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good Tory, would look ui3on it with disfavour, and think his heavy land 
tax due to party. 

Destruction of game. Addison elsewhere refers to the effect of 
parties on game preservation : — “ Such was the end of this rebellion [in 
1715], which in all |)robability will not only tend to the safety of our 
constitution, but the preservation of the game.’’ — Freeholder, No. 3. 

The last degree. See p. 143, under Vie last 

Diodorus (siirnamed Siculus, from l^is being born in Sicily) was a 
historian who flourished about 44 b.c. He wrote an account of Egypt, 
Persia, Syria, Media, Greece, Eome, and Carthage, and is said to have 
visited every place he names. His style is simple, and his narrative veij 
interesting, although he is credulous. The description quoted by Addison 
is referred by Mr. Morley to Bibliothecte HistoricjB,” lib. I. § 87. 

Ichneumon is a Greek ■word nnd literally means a tracker, 

from ixvz6-^iv [iclineu-ein), to track, (ichnos), a footstep. 

Finds Ms account, obtains any advantage. 

“ Considering the usual motives of human actions, which are plea« 
sure, profit, and ambition, I cannot yet comprehend how those persons 
fiud their account in any of the three.” — S wifx : Address to Parliament, 

Page 83. 

Partissan, an adherent of a party, may be traced back to the Latin 
a part. Partisan, a halbert, is an entirely different word, the 
ultimate origin of wiiich is very doubtful. 

Eeturn . « « of the hat, taking off of the hat in return for the same 
civility. 

Page 84. 

Bait (literally, to make to bite), to stop at a place for refreshment. 

“ As one who on his journey baits at noon, 

Though bent on speed, so here the archangel paused.” 

Milton: Paradise Lost 

An honest man, one belonging to the right party (which is always 
our own). 

“ Honest men have served you faithfully in this action [Naseby].”— 
Cromwell {to the Parliament), 

Fair better. He made bets fairly on the results of the various games 
at bowls. ; ^ 

• Page 85. 

A fanatic. Will Wimble \YouId look u|)on a 'Whig and a Puritan as 
the. same, 

CHAPTEE XVIIL 

This paper (written by Addison) was No. 100 of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on July 30,'1711. 
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Gipsies is a sliortening of Egyptians, tlie popular notion being tlmt 
gipsies came originally from Egypt. They really came from India. 


Page 8G. 


Exert the justice, exert his authority as justice. The laws against 
gipsies were horribly severe. Misson (in his “ Memoirs and Observations 
on his Travels over England,’^ quoted by Mr. Ashton) says: — “By Acts 
of Parliament and statutes mad# in the reign of Henry VIIL and his two 
daughters, all those people calling themselves Bohemians, or Egyptians, 
are hang^ble as felons at the age of fourteen years, a month after their 
ai'idval in England, or after their first disguising themselves. Before the 
month is out they escape with the loss of their goods, money, &e., if 
they have any. This law is not put in execution : ^tis true they have 
very few of those people in England.” 

Set the heads . . . husbands, by telling the girls’ fortunes and pro- 
mising them husbands. 

Agog, in eagerness, for on gog, in activity or eagerness (Welsh gog^ 
activity). 

Page 87 ,. 

Cassandra was the daughter of Priam, King of Troy, Apollo gave 
her the power of foretelling the future. 

My lines. The lines in the hand, from an examination of wliic}.! a 
professor of palmistry pretends to tell fortunes. « 

Line of life is the name given in the language of palmistry to one of 
the lines of the hand. 

Gibberish, idle talk ; from the old verb gibber, to gabble, which is a 
frequentative of gibe» 

Darkness. The replies of the ancient oracles were always clothes] in 
mysterious and equivocal language. 

Page 88, 

CHAPTEB XIX. 

This paper (written by Addison) was No. 131 of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on July 31, 1711. # 

A month’s excursion. The first paper describing the Spectator’s 
visit to Sir Jloger (Chapter II.) appeared on Monday, July 2, and the 
last (Chapter XIX.) on Tuesday, July 31. * 

Page 89 . 


Eartieular, peculiar. Bee 14.1, xmdiQT particularities, 

Whit© Witch. The sx^ells of white* ■witches were as powerful as 
those of other witches, but were exerted only for good purposes. Tii^ 
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help of a white witch was, therefore, often sought to counteract the evil 
influence of a “ black ” one. 

A Jesuit. James II. being a Roman Catholic, the Jesuits were active 
agents in the attempt to restore him to the throne, or to place his son upon 
it. The Whig justice would naturally associate with intrigue so strange 
a monster as a man who held his tongue^ and many of the Tory squires, 
being Jacobites, would think Sir Roger was concerned in some plot. 

Page 90. 

Some discarded Whig. Addison was literally a discardecl Whig. 
His party had been driven from office the year before, and he had him- 
self lost a place worth 2,000L a year. 

Page 91. 

spec, is Whll Honeycomb’s flippant way of addressing the “ Spectator.” 
W' hen the ancient beau goes down into the country and marries a farmer’s 
daughter, he announces the event in a letter beginning “ My worthy 
friend,” and the “ Spectator ” says : — “ I must confess that I suspected 
something more than ordinary when, upon opening the letter, I found 
that Will was fallen off from his former gaiety, having changed ‘ Dear 
Spec,’ which was his usual salute at the beginning of the letter, into 
‘ worthy friend,’ and subscribed himself in the latter end of it at full 
length, ‘ 'William Honeycomb.’ ” — No. 580. 

Stories of a cock and a bull, incredible talcs. 

“ I conjectured you were a fop since you began to change the style 
of your letters. ... I might expect this when you left off ‘ Honoured 
brother’ ... to begin with ‘Eat me, knight ! ’ , . . and then tell a familiar 
tale of acock and a hull” — Congbeve : The Way of the World, act iii. 

The phrase may, perhaps, be a corruption of a “ concocted and bully 
story.” The literature sold about the streets is known in hawkers’ slang 
as “cocks.” 

It is impossible to say definitely to what the irreverent Will Honey- 
comb was referring— perhaps to the Story of an Heir. 

Cock of the club, tlio conqueror, leader, governing man. This is 
the definition of ^linson, who quotes in illustration of it the sentence 
in the text and the following from Swift : — 

^ “ Afy schoolmaster called me a dunce and a fooU 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the school,” 

Page 92. 

CHAPTER XX. 

This paper (written by Steele) was No. 132 of the “ Spectator,” and 
©appeared on August 1, 1711. 
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Chaffi-berkin, a servant whose duty it was to look after the ehambera. 
me question asked him was usual and natural. 

Ephraim was a name given to Quakers, because they would not fight. 
It onginatedfrom a verse in the Psalms The children of Bphraimbeing 
aimed and carrying bows turned back in the day of battle.”— Ps.lxxviii., 9 . 

Tagb 98. 

The eaptam’s half-pike. T^e captain was the recruiting-officer. In 
Parquhar s “ Eecruiting Officer ” two of the charaoters are Captain Plume 
from whom the play gets its name) and Kite, his sergeant. When the 
oimei makes his first entry, he says, “ By the Grenadier’s March [which 
was being played] that should be my drum.” The same speech furnishes 
n iJustiation of the rate of travelling : “Let me see— four o’clock. At 
ten yesterday I left London. An hundred and twenty miles in thirki 
hours %s pretty smart riding.”— Aci i., sc. 1 . 

The pike (or lance) of the soldier had, in the days of the Spectator, 
eon superseded by the socket-bayonet, but commissioned officers retained 
la f-pike, or short lance, while non-commissioned officers had a halbert. 

• f ! ® the next town. Before the passing of the Mai- 

mge Act, m 17o3, “ the canon law was in force in England, and, aoeordiiif- 

coiisfidrt°“^’ toUo'ved by cohabitation^ 

constituted for many purposes a valid marriage, and a marriage valid for 

all purposes could bo celebrated by apriest in orders at anytimeorpkee 
without registration and without the consent of parents or guardians, 
btamped licenses were, indeed, required by law, but not for the validity of 
the contract, and their omission was only punished as a fraud upon the 
leveiine. Leoky ; England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i., p. 490 . 

Page 94. 

‘^5>surd questions asked in old systems 
* • ’ (“What IS it? ”) and “ Quidest gtcid? ” (“ What 
IS what? ) we have the noun guiddity (essence) and the phrase “to 
know what’s what,” It is said of Hudibras that he knew 
“ Where entity and quiddity, 

TJie ghosts of defunct bodies, fly ; 

Where truth in person does appear, % 

Like words congealed in northern air ; 

^ He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As .metaphysio wit can pt. ii., canfo 1. 

Fleer, to mock, gibe. 

Never j'Zeer and Jest at me.” 

Much Ado abota 

Hasped, shut in, as though with a hasp. A hasp is a clasp folded 

over a staple to be fastened with a padlock. 
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Page 95, 

Smoky. SmoJce was a cant verb very mncli in use, and (as is common 
with slang terms) it bad more than one meaning. It meant (1) to jeer, 
to ridicule. 

“Captain Sentrey, seeing two or three wags . . . lean with an 
attentive ear towards Sir Boger, and fearing lest they should smoke 
the knight ...” (See p. 108.) ® 

Smoke meant (2) to detect a trick. 

“ So Van ... 

Steals thence his plot and every joke, * 

Not once suspecting Jovo would smoke,'*^ 

Swift : VanhrugVs House, 

** Upon that I began to smoke that they were a parcel of mummers.” 

Audison : Freeholder^ No. 44. 

It is hard to say to which of the two meanings smoky in the text is 
allied. 

The right we had. “ This rule of the road was occasioned by the 
bad condition of the public ways. On the best lines of communication 
ruts \vere so deep and obstructions so formidable, that it was only in 
fine \veatlier that the whole breadth of the road was available; for on 
^each side was often a quagmire of mud. Seldom could tw^o veliicies pass 
each other unless one of them stopped. Which that should be caused 
endless disputes and not a few accidents.” — Wills, 

Page 96. 

CHAPTEB XXL 

This paper (written by Addison) w'as No. 269 of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on January 8, 1712. ■ 

Gray’s Inn Walks. “ Gray’s Inn Gardens formed for a long time a 
fashionable promenade. ... In Sir Boger’s day no place was better 
adapted for ‘ clearing his pipes in good air,’ for scarcely a house inter- 
vened thence to Hampstead.”— IFiZfs. 

Gray’s Inn derives its name from the noble family of Gray of Wihon, 
whose residence stood where the Inn now is. 

' * Page- 97. 

Prince Eugene. Francis .Eugene, Prince of Savoy (1663-1736), second 
only to Marlborough in skill as a general, and second to none in modesty, 
. humanity, and loyalty, was born in Paris, but upon the death of his 
father; his mother was banished to. the Low Countries., ,, When Francis 
<1 was, old; enough to .become a soklier he^ offered his services to Lewis XI¥., 
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wlio refused them. The young man accordingly went to Vienna, where 
lie was Yery courteously receired by the Emperor, whose subject lie 
became and whose army he joined. Eugene’s bravery and skill were 
so conspicuous that his chief predicted he would one clay ‘‘ be the 
greatest captain of the age.” After a time Lewis tried to induce him 
to quit the imperial service, but nothing could shake his fidelity. 

When Eugene was about thirty-three he was made commander-in-chief 
of the forces in Hungary, and h%defeated the Turks at Zenta, near Peter- 
wardein. The vanquished army lost 20,000 killed, 6,000 drowned, 6,000 
prisonersf and treasure worth several millions. In the W ar of the Spanish 
Si^cession he was appointed to co-operate with Marlborough, and there 
grew up between the two men the most perfect confidence. 

When the Tories came into power in England they resolved to disgrace 
Marlborough and bring the war to an end, on terms that made absolute 
and reckless waste of the splendid victories which had been won, the blood 
which had been shed, and the gold which had been spent. It was to pre- 
vent the fall of his friend and the concluding of a disgraceful peace that 
Eugene visited England. He landed at Gravesend on January 5, 1712 
and two days later Sir Eoger had arrived in London for the purpose of 
seeing him. The good knight’s eagerness was shared by the whole 
nation, for the prince’s mission was no less popular than his person. 

Eugenio. The Prince signed himself, as Sir Eoger called him, 
“ Eugenio” (Eugenio von Savoy e). » 

Scanderbeg (whose proper name was George Castriot) was an Albaniai:^ 
hero, who fought bravely against the Turks. In childhood he had been 
given as a hostage to the Sultan Amurath II., who got him to enter the 
Mussulman army. He was entrusted with the command of a force sent 
against Hungary, but entered into secret correspondence with the oppos- 
ing general, and enabled him to defeat the Turks with immense slaughter. 
Scanderbeg then hastened into his native Albania, where he was welcomed 
as king. It was in vain that Amurath and his successor strove against 
him ; he was always victorious, and at last his independence was acknow- 
ledged. He took part in twenty-twm battles, and killed two tlioiisand 
Turks with his own hand. He died in 1467 at the age of sixty-three. 

The Sunday before. It was on Tuesday that the knight called on 
the Spectator. ® 

Br. Barrow. See p. 134. 

Marks. «The mark was thirteen shillings and foiirpence. It not 
a coin, but only a name, as gtiinea is now. 

Page 98, 

Tobacco-stopper, an instrument (generally of \vood) for pressing down* 
the tobacco into the p ipe. It resembled in shape the spile of a beer 'barrel.^ 
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Page 99. 

Smutting one anotlier. To smut one another’s faces, or, by some trick, 
to get a man to smut iiis own, was a favourite diversion with the common 
peopje. Among the departed charms of Auburn, Goldsniitli laments 
“ The swain mistrustless of his smutted face 
While secret laughter tittered round the place.” 

Tile late let of Parliament. % the^ Test Act (passed in 1673) all 
persons holding offices under the Crown and in corporations ATere^^requi red 
to take the sacrament according to the rites of' the Chiircli of, England. 
Some Dissenters did not object to take the sacrament to qualify for 
office, but having once obtained the positions which they desired they did 
not go to cliureli any more. This was very annoying to the Tories, and 
at .the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign the House of Commons {where 
they were in a riiajority) passed a bill imposing severe penalties on those 
who ^ were guilty of “ occasional conformity.” The House of Lords 
(where the Whig party was the stronger) rejected the measure. It was 
passed 'by the Commons again and again, and in 1711 (a compromise 
having been made between the Tories and certain Whig peers) it was 
accepted by the House of Lords, ' Sir Eoger, being a- good Tory, of course 
rejoiced at the passing of the “Act for Preserving the Protestant .Religion 
by better securing the Church of England as by Law Established.” 

•Plum-porridge, a very popular broth, of which currants and plums 
formed a part. It was a standing dish at Christmas time. 

' The 'Puritans ^vere strongly oioposed to the keeping of saints’ days 
'and holidays, and to all customs connected therewith. They fasted, on 
Christmas Day, and in 1657 an ordinance %vas passed abolishing , that 
and other holidays. Butler describes the Puritans as 

“ A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd, perverse antipathies ; 

In falling out with that or this 

And finding something still amiss ; . e . 

That with more care keep holiday 
The WTong than others the right way ; ■ 

Cofipoiind for sins they are inclined to 
, By damning those they have no mind to ; : . . . 

• , Rather than fail they will defy 

That which they love, most tenderly ; 

Quarrel with minced pies and disparage • 

Their best and dearest friend plum porridge.” 

; ; pt. i.,, canto 1, 

; In Sir Roger’s eyes therefore a Dissenter who ate very plenti,!ully of 
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pluiB'poiTidge on Christmas Day could not be far from returning to the 
fold of the Church. 

Tlie Pope's Procession. On November 17 of each year (the date of 
Elizabeth’s accession) the Londoners used to show their Protestant zeal 
by carrying in procession effigies of the Pope, the devil, cardinals, &c. 
In the end the figures were burned. In 1711 there were to be special 
features, in consequence of the^iopular feeling against the peace which 
the Tory government v^^as making -with France. The ministers, there- 
fore, caused the effigies to be seized, 

Mad^ me promise. “ Prince Eugenio ” stood god-father to Steele’s 
second son; the Spectator was therefore a likely person to get a good 
stand for Sir Roger. 

Page 100. 

Baker’s Chronicle. Bichard Baker (1568-1645) ■was kiiiglitecl by 
James I. in 1603. He was a man of wealth and position, but becoming 
security for his wife’s relatives was ruined, and died in the Fleet Prison. 
His “ Chronicle of the Kings of England from the Time of the Romans’ 
Government unto the Death of King James ” was greatly admired by 
himself and by country gentlemen. 

In his hail 'window. In Grosse’s “ Olio ” (1793) is a Sketch of 
some w’orn-oiit characters of the last age.” Speaking of the country 
squire the writer says, “ The hall was furnished with flitches of bacon, 
and the mantelpiece with guns and fishing-rods of different dimensitfiis, 
accompanied by the broadswwd, partisan and dagger borne, by lift 
ancestor in the Civil "Wars. The vacant spaces were occupied by stags’ 
horns. Against the wall was posted King Charles’s Golden Rules, 
Vincent Wing’s Almanac, and a portrait of the Duke of Marlborough ; in 
his window lay Baker’s Chronicle, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, Glanvil on 
Apparitions, Quincey’s Dispensatory, the Complete Justice, and a book 
of Farriery.” 

Squire’s was a coilee-house in Fulwood’s Rents, much frequented by 
barristers and students from the neighbouring Gray’s Inn. Squire, the 
man who kept it, died in 1717. 

Supplement. In the early part of the seventeenth century several of 
the newspapers used to issue manuscript supplemeiits^or postscripts con- 
taining news which had come to hand since the printed edition had been 
published. It was for one of these supplements that the knight called. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

This paper (written by Addison) is No. 329 of the Spectator,” and 
appeared on March IS, 171*2. 

paper .upon Westminster Abbey \yas Spectator” No. 26, 
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Ingenious fancies. The paper is full of weighty thoughts ; perhaps 
the finest is that on which Thackeray bestows so much praise i,n his 
“ English Humourists : — “ When I see kings lying by those who deposed 
them ; when I consider rival wits xolaced side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect, with sorrow 
and astonishment on. the little competitions, factions, and debates of 
mankind. Y\rheii I read the several dates of the tombs, of some that 
died yesterday, and some six hundred ^’ears ago, I consider that great 
day when w^e shall all of us be coiitem]3orarie3j and make our appearance 
together,” n' 

Page 101, 

r> 

Promised another paper. I have left the repository of our English 
kings for the contemplation of another day.” 

Hot having visited them. The tombs in Westminster xVbbey were 
■one of the chief sights ; ” the lions in the Tower and the mad folk in 
Bedlam were the other two. 

“ I took three lads who are under my guardianship a rambling in a 
hackney coach to show them the town, as the lions, the tombs, Bedlam.” 
~~Tatle‘}\ No 80. 

Widow Trueby’s Water. Every lady .knew how to distil “strong 
waters ” and many knew how to drink them. The essential part of the 
■compounds was always brandy; herbs of many kinds were added, and 
fa^acifiil names were given to the mixtures. “Aqua soils,” “rosa solis,” 
aqua mirabilis,” “rosemary water,” “ ratafia,” are constantly men- 
tioned in the old comedies, pmd the predilection of ladies for them is 
■constantly ridiculed. 

Sickness being at Dantzic. “Dantzic was at this time [1709] 
■severely visited with a plague which swept away almost one half of their 
inhabitants, though few of the better sort died of the infection. This 
put their neighbours under great apprehensions : they feared the s^iread- 
ing of the contagion, but it pleased God it went no farther.”— Buknet : 
History of his oion Twie^ vi., 28 (ed. 1753). 

Page 102. 

■Distilled. The “ still room ” and “still maid,” yet to be found in 
great houses, kee{? in memory the time when every lady distilled. 

Jointure, estate settled on a wife to be enjoyed by her after her 
husband’s death. ' 

Pain (A.B.faegeih glad), gladly. This word is o^ften misused, as if it 
meant forced, obliged, compelled. ■ .-Dr. Johnson conjectures ' that the 
mistake arose from a misunderstanding of “ some ambiguous expressions, 
as ‘ I w'as fain to do this,’ which would equally suit with the rest of the 
'sentence, whether it was^ understood to mean ‘ I was compelled,’' or * I 
Avas' glad to do it .for fear of worse.’ ” 

.m2 
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Engaged, attached (not betrothed). 

Trophies. These trophies would be on the monuments raised to men 
who had fallen in the War of the Spanish Succession. In iiis previous 
paper Addison says : — “ I observed indeed that the present war had filled 
the church with many of these uninhabited nionuments which had been 
erected to the memory of iiersons whose bodies were perhaps biiiiecl in 
the plains of Blenheim, or in^the bosom of the ocean.”-"- 
No. 26. 

Sir €loudesley Shovel (1650-1707) rose by courage, good conduct, and 
force of character from cabin-boy to admiral. On October 22, 1707, his 
fleet was wrecked off the Scilly Isles, and lie himself drowned. His 
body being washed ashore, some fishermen buried it in the sand. Two 
months after, it was exhumed and buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
the queen caused a monument to be erected to the intrepid seaman. 

In his previous paper Addison says : “ Sir Cloiiclesley Siiovei’s monu- 
ment has very often given me great offence, Instead of the brave, rough, 
English admiral, which was the distinguishing character of that plain, 
gallant man, he is represented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, 
dressed in a long periwig, and reposing himself upon velvet cushions 
under a canopy of state. The inscription is answerable to the monu- 
ment, for instead of celebrating the many remarkable actions he had 
performed in the service of his country, it acquaints us only with the 
manner of his death, in which it was impossible for him to reap agy 
honour.” — Spectator^ No. 26. ^ 

Busby, Richard Busby (1606-1695) W'as educated at Westniinster 
and Christ Church College, Oxford. He graduated in 1623. His learn- 
ing and his zeal for the Stuarts obtained for him in 1640 the head- 
mastership of his old school. He soon earned a reputation for success, 
and though he also earned a reputation for severity, many of the noblest 
families entrusted their children to his care. He boasted at one time 
that of the bishops then on the bench, siicteeii had been under his 
“ little rod.” Busby w’as buried beneath the black and wiiite paveineiit 
which he presented to the choir. 

Page 108 . 

The little chapel, the chapel of St. Edmund. « 

Our historian, the guide who was conducting them tliroiigli the 
abbey. , ^ 

King of Morocco, The “ lord ” who wuas credited with cutting off the 
King of, Morocco’s head was Sir Bernard Brocas, who died in 1396. .His 
head rests on a helmet surmounted by a' crest, a crowned Moor’s head, 
whence, doubtless, originated the story told Sir Roger. 

The statesman Cecil is the great Lord, Burleigh of . Elizabeth’s reign. * 
He erected a large monument to his wife Mildred (who died in 1589), 
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and their daughter Anne, Countess of Oxford (who died in 1588). ‘‘ The 
Latin inscriptions by Lord Burleigh himself commemorate his grief for 
the loss of those ‘ who were dear to him beyond the wdiole race of woman 
kind.’ He is reimesented in the upper story kneeling in his robes of 
state. Below, on the sarcophagus, are the eifigies of his wife and 
daughter. Lady Burleigh’s son, Robert Cecil, kneels at her feet, and 
her three granddaughters ... at her Jiead.” — M. C. & E. T. Beadlei ; 
Poj)tilar Guide to Westminster Abbey, 41. 

Martyr to good housewifery. The supx^osed martyr was Elizabeth 
the daughter of Lord John Russell. She “ w-as born wuthin the ^orecincts, 
and christened in the Abbey. She afterwards became maid of honour 
to her godmother, Queen Elizabeth, and died young of consmiiption 
[in 1601] . The figure is seated uj)right in an osier chair on a floridly 
decorated pedestal. Her finger xoointing to the skull at her feet gave 
rise to the vulgar error that she died from xoricking it with a needle.” — ■ 
Popular Guide, p. 89. 

“ A person attended us [through the abbey] who, without once blush- 
ing, told us a hundred lies ; he talked of a lady who died by pricking her 
finger, of a king with a golden head, and twenty such absurdities.” — 
<joldsmith : The Citizen of the JVorld, Letter xiii. 

The two coronation chairs. “ The chair on the right w^as made for 
William and Mary’s coronation ; the ancient one on the left is the chair 
m,Stde for Edward I. to enclose the famous stone of Scone. Tradition idmi- 
4iifies this stone with the one ux)on which Jacob rested his head at Beth-el. 
. . . Setting aside the earlier myths (the chief reason being that the stone 
is Scotch sandstone), it is certain that it had been for centuries an object 
of veneration to the Scots, w^ho fancied that ‘ while it remained in their 
country the state would be unshaken.’ Upon this stone, their kings down 
to John Balliol w^ere crowmed, and it is said that the following distich had 
been engraved upon it by Kenneth : — 

jSfi fallat faUim, Scoti, quocunq^tie locatwn 
Invenient lapidein, regriare temniur iUf2emf\^ 

a prophecy which w^as fulfilled at James I.’s accession. When Edw^ard I. 
overran Scotland he seized this precious relic and took it to England, 
where it was placed in Westminster Abbey (1297), the Soots subsequently 
making repeated eflorts to reclaim it. Edw*ard had a magnificent oakea 
chair, painted by Master Walter .... and decorated with ialse , jevrels, 
made to contain it,' and this is' the same- chair whose bafe’ed remains 
■we see before us. Upon this chair and stone, which are covered with 
cloth of gold and moved into the sacrarium at coronations, the sovereigns 

^ “Except old saws do fail, 

Andw’izards’ wits be blind, 

The Scots in place must reign 
■VYhere thou this stone Shalt find.” 
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of England have ever since been crowned, ... In Addison’s time the 
chair was unguarded by - railings, but the guides exacted a forfeit from 
every person who sat down in it .” — Pojnilar Guide > p. 69. 

Jacob’s pillar. Jacob’s pillow. 

Trepanned, caught, ensnared. . 

“ Cease your funning ; 

Eoree or cunning 
Never mj heart trcpcmP 

Gay: The Beggar's act ii., sc. 2, 

T’other, the other. 

^ Page 104, 

Edward the Third’s sword. The “ monumental sword that conquered 
France” (as Dryden calls it) and the shield are placed near the corona- 
tion chairs. 

Touched .for the evil. Seroiiila is callecl “the king’s evil’’ frorn a 
popular delusion that it could be cured by the touch of a royal hand* 
The superstition was not dead in the days of the Spectator — nor was 
Queen Anne, and one of the earliest recollections o! Dr. J olinson was of 
being taken to London to be “ touched ” by her. 

Without a head. The king 'without a head \vas Henry V, The head 
of his monunieutal ehigy had been of solid silver, and the rest of the 
figure w^as pdated with the same metal. The theft probably took pl^ce 
when the monasteries were dissolved. ® 


Page 105. 

Norfolk buildings, in Norfolk Street, Strand. The street received its 
name from being built on the site of Arundel House (the Duke of Norfolk’s). 


CI-IAPTEB XXIII. 

This paper (written by Addison) %vas No. S35 of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on March 25, 1712. 

The new tragedy. -This paper is a very ingenious puff of Ambrose 
Philips’s “ Distressed Mother,” and reminds one strongly of Fielding’s 
praise of Garrick in “ Tom Jones.” 

Ambrose Philips (1671-1749) 'was born in Sliropsii^'e, After liiiishing 
liis education at St. John’s College, Cambridge, he came to London and 
joined that band of 'Whig writers of which Addison was the chief. His 
pastorals appeared in 1709 and the “Distressed Mother” in He 

'wrote two other plays, and some complimentary poems by, 'which {accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnson) “ hepaid his court to all ages' and characters, from 
Walpole the ‘ steerer of the realm ’ to, Miss Pulteney in the nursery.. These 
pieces got for him the nickname of * Namby ^ Pambyd ” Philips, like thet 
authors of the clay, obtained various posts under the Go.vernment. 

’ JVrtwE)^, of coarse, from A m&ross*, like xVbZJ- from Oliver. 
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He would have been long forgotten but for liis friends and foes. Acldi- 
son and all the members of Addison’s “ little senate ” were among the 
former ; Pope was the chief of the latter. 

The pastorals of Philips and those of Pope both appeared in Tonson’s 
Miscellany in 1709. In 1713 a series of pajDers by Tickell appeared in 
Steele’s “ Guardian,” discussing pastorals in general, warmly commending 
those of Philips, but never mentioning trope’s. Pope therefore wrote a 
paper for the “ Guardian ” pretending continue the praise of Philips’s 
and to criticise his own, but artfully selecting for commendation the worst 
passages of Philips’s work, and for blame the best passages of kis own— 
which sometimes deviate into downright poetry.” It need hardly be S|id 
that Pope being the offender never forgave Philips, but attacked him 
whenever an opportunity could be made. 

Addison and Ms friends were determined that the ** new tragedy ” 
sliouid succeed. A puff preliminary,” written by Steele, had already 
ax^peared in the Spectator,” No. 290. 

The Committee. “The Committee, or the Faithful Irishman,” by 
Sir Bnbert Howard (Dryden’s brother-in-law), was produced soon after 
the Eestoratioii. Its ffrst title, is derived from a seiiiiestration com- 
mittee under the Commonwealth ; its second from Teague, the faithful 
blundering servant of Colonel Careless, a royalist gentleman. Though 
the intrinsic merits of the play are small, it kept the stage till after the 
E^ivolutioii, as its ridicule of the Puritans was popular. 

9 This distressed mother. In order to make the allusions to the play 
intelligible, it will be necessary to give a brief summary of it. 

When, after the fall of Troy, the prisoners were divided among the 
victorious chiefs, Andromache (the widow of Hector) and Astyanaz (his 
child) fell to the lot of Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. When the play opens, 
Pyrrhus is King of Epirus, and his captives are living in his court. Also 
living in his court is Hermione, the daughter of ' King Menelaus. She is 
betrothed to Pyrrhus (whom she loves greatly), and it is to be married to 
him that she lias left her home. -But the fickle fancy of Pyrrhus ha.s 
been transferred to Andromache, who remains faithful to the memory of 
her brave husband. Orestes, who has long, wooed Hermione in vaiii« 
comes as ambassador from the Greek princes to demand that xistyanaz 
shall be given up^o their vengeance lest he should grow into a second 
Hector. Hoping to earn the gratitude of the lad’s mother, Pyrrhus will 
not gi'se him up, but Andromache still rejects her lover’s siiit. 

Orestes is pleased that his mission has been a failure, ior Hermione 
may accej)t him if. Pyrrhus will not have her. But, when the king in- 
forms Ms captive of the demand of the princes, and of Ills answer, she 
. remains constant in her refusal. Ho therefore rushes out . in anger and 
•dashes all the hopes of Orestes by ' saying he will marry Hermione on the 
morrow and give up Astyanaz.', - 

# , , ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' 
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But, meanwhile, Andromache has been convinced that it is her duty 
for her son’s sake to listen to the suit of Pyrrhus, ' He is overjoyed, and 
gives instant orders for wedding and coronation. This fresh insult com- 
ing after months of neglect goads Hermione into fury. She tells Orestes 
that she will never hear him unless he goes straightway into the temple 
and stabs Pyrrhus. Against his better Judgment, but resolved at any 
cost to will Hermione, he goes. 

Then Andromache, dressed for her bridal, appears. Tlioiigii she has 
relented of her promise, she will keej) it to the letter, but having, by 
marrying* Pyrrhus, got a father for her son, she will kill herself, and thus 
rest true to Hector. Soon Orestes rushes in witliwdld looks. When the 
ceremony in the temple was ended, the Greeks in Ms train had rushed 
upon Pyrrhus and slain him. Hermione’s hate dies when she hears the 
king is dead, and her love revives with double force. She rails at 
Orestes, calls him “ monster,” barbarian,” and assassin,” till the poor 
man grows distracted. We are treated to some half-dozen mad speeches 
from him before the iVithful Pylades leads him off. The Greeks hasten 
to their ships and leave Epirus, which then comes under the sway of 
Andromache and Astyanas. 

“The Distressed Mother” is little more than a translation of 
hacine’s “ Aiidromaque.” The original follows all the rules of the 
French classical school, but it is (to an English reader) a dreary per- 
formance. The unities of time and place are pu'eserved, but the per- 
Bonages speak and act as real men and women never would. Philip’^ 
heavy translation of an uninteresting original obtained considerable suc- 
cess, thanks chiefly to the exertions of Addison and his friends. 

The Mohocks were bands of dissolute young men of quality, who sal- 
lied out after dark to insult and injure respectable men and women. 
They used to break wundows with halfpence, hack the faces of unofl’encl- 
ing passengers, make people dance by pricking them with their swords, 
thrust women into barrels and roll them down Snow Plill, and commit 
many other deeds, showing equal wit and humanity. There was a 
violent outbreak in 1709, and another in 1712. On March 17, 1712, the 
very day on which “The Distressed Mother ” tvas first played, a royal 
proclamation tvas issued against the Mohocks. 

r 

Page 106 . 

^ Such a trick. There -was nothing novel in the doings of the MtSiocks, 
but only in the name under which the roysterers went. In the da,ys of 
Charles II. they were “Muns ” and “ Tityre-Tus ” ; then came Hectors 
and Scourers. 

The battle of Steeakirk was one of the incidents in the war between* 
"William in. and Lewis XIY., which was ended for a time by the Peace 
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ol E^yswiek in 1697. The battle was fought in August, 1GD2, and re- 
sulted in a victory for the French. 

In the pit. There were no “ stalls ” in those days. The' pit was 
the place where the critics sat. 

Page 107 . 

Better strut. Pyrrhus was acted by^a popular player iiained Booth. 
Page 103 . 

Hector’s ghost. The third act ends- in a speech, wherein Andromache 
says: — 

“ Come, my Cephisa, let us go together 
To the sad monument wdiieh I have raised 
To Hector’s shade ... 

There let me weep, there summon to my aid 
With pious rites my Hector’s awful shade.” 

Thence Sir Boger’s espeetation of seeing the ghost. 

Seen the little boy. Astyanax is much spoken of, but does not ap* 
pear. 

The old fellow in whiskers was one of the minor characters— Phoenix,, 
counsellor to Pyrrhus. 

Sinoke. See note under smoky, p. 160. 

® Page 100 . 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

This paper (written by Addison) was No. 3S3 of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on May 20, 1712. 

Page 110 . 

On the water. The Thames was for centuries the chief means of 
intercommii.nication for Londoners. From the royal palace at Greenwich 
to the Tower, from the Tower to Whitehall and Westminster, past the 
Temple with its gardens and the Strand with its mansions, from West- 
minster to the palace at Hampton Court, the river was the silent 
highway ” alike fo# pleasure and for business. The licensed watermen 
numbered many thousands ; a man of position would no more be without 
a “ barge ’’ than without a carnage. The King, the Lord Ma^or, the city 
compaifies, had state barges, and private watermen. From 1454 a prb- 
eession on the Thames had been a part of the chief .magistrate’s yearly 

show,” and other pageants were common on the river. As travelling by 
land became^ easy and safe, the ” silent highway was used less and.less. 

.'Spring .Gardens. On the. west side of Parliament Street,, at the 
Trafalgar Square end, the name Spring Gardens may still be seen. . It 
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marks tlie. site of some gardens belonging to tlie X3alace of Wiiiteliall. They 
got their name from a contrivance thus described by Hetziier in his Travels 
(1598) : “ In the garden belonging to this x^alace there is &jei d'ecm with a 
sim-dial, at which, v/Mle strangers are looking, a quantity of water forced 
by a wheel, which the gardener turns at distance, through a iiuniber of 
little pixies, plentifully sprinkles those, that are standing around.’ ’ These 
gardens became in course of tjaiie a fashionable pleasure resort, and 
constant references to them occur in the Eestoration comedies. 

It w’as not to the Spring Gardeiis in Whitehall that the Spectator took Sir 
Pioger, for their glory had departed. Their name was assumed by, a place 
on the south side of the river which also desired to assume their character 
—•the grounds of Fulke’s Hall {corrupted first to Fox hall, and then to 
Vauxhall), These apx^ear to have been thought worth visiting by the 
gentlemen and ladies of Charles II.’s time. Evelyn nnd Pepys both re- 
cord visits to Fox-hah, but the earliest allusion which we have to them 
as places of public resort is in this number of the Spectator.” In 1732 
they passed into the hands of Jonathan Tyres, vdiose judicious and 
enterprising management lasted for nearly fifty years. 

Speculating, writing a sx)eculation. See note, p. 132. 

la Hogue, The English and Butch fleets under Admirals Kiissell 
and Kooke gained a great victory over the French, under Admiral Tour- 
ville, off La Hogue, on May 19, 1692. 

Page 111 . 

The seven wonders were the pyramids- of Egypt, the hanging gardens 
of Babylon, the tomb of Mausolus (whence mazisoUimi), the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, the colossus of Ehodes, Phidias’s statue of Zeus, and 
the Pharos of Egypt (or Cyrus’s palace cemented with gold). 

On this side, the western. 

Fifty new churches. “The 'want of new churches in the growing 
suburbs of London had for some time past engaged the thoughts of Convo- 
cation. An address upon the subject from its u^jper house was x^resented 
to the queen [in 1711]' by the Archbishop of Canterbury, while Dr. Atter- 
bury, as xn’olocutor of the lower house, waited with a similar petition on 
the speaker. The result was a message from the queen to the House of 
Commons . . . which warmly recommended the X3romotk>ii of ‘ so good and 
pious a work.’ , The Commons showed equal zeal. . . . Eesoiutioiis were 
passed aecmdingly for building' fifty new churches within the bills of 
. mortality , . . . and for the expenses assigning that part of the Suty on 
coals which had defrayed- the construction of St. Paul’s.” — Stanhope: 
The Beign of Qtimv Anne^ ii. 219 (Taiichnitz ed.) 

Put, a cant term for a rustic or clo\ra. 

“ Lady Truman* I keep, him for my steward and not my companion'^ 
He’s a sober man. ■ 
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TinseL Yes, yes, he looks like a putt — a queer old dog as ever I 
saw ill my life.”— Addison : 27/10 act iv., sc. 2. 

See also p. 114, line 18. 

Thames ribaldry. Coarse banter was constantly passing lietweeii the 
oceiipaiits of different boats. Tom Brown gives some instances of it, but 
they are too horrible for quotation. ■ ' 

Page 11*2. 

A mask, a woman wearing a mask. A mask was then a part of the 
ordinary outfit ■ of a lady, and the wearing of one was no more regiarkable 
than the wearing of a hat. 

Page 113. 

CHAPTEE XXY. 

This paper (written by Budgell) w'as No. 359 of the “ Spectator,” and 
appeared on April 22, 1712. 

Page 114. 

Boarded with a surgeon. The father probably objected to IVill 
from a doubt about the soundness of his constitution. 

Lyon’s Inn stood between Wj^cli Street and Holywell Street. It was 
pulled dowui about 1863. The Globe Theatre and the Opera Comique 
noif stand on its site. 

* Page 115. 

The book. Addison had published in the “Spectator” a series of 
critical papers on “ Paradise Lost.” ■ The book “ considered last Satur- 
day ” was the tenth. 

The following lines. “ Paradise Lost,” x. 888-908. 

Page 116. ■ 

CHAPTEE XXYI. 

This paper (written by Addison) was No.' 517 of the “Spectator,”- 
and appeared on October 23, 1712. 

^ Page 117. ^ 

Dead, Budgell states in the “Bee” that Addison killed^ir Roger in 
order Aliat nobody else-might murder him. But “the killing of Sir KogoT* 
lias been sufiicientiy accounted for, -without supposing that Addison de- 
spatched him in a fit of anger : ■ for the ^York■ was about to close, and it 
appeared necessary t-o close the club ; but whatever difierence of. opinion 
jihere may be concerning this circumstance, it is. universally .agreed that it. 

■ produced a paper of transcendent excellence in all the graces of sinii^licity 
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.and pathos. There is not in our language any assumption of ■ character 
more faithful than that of- the honest butler ; nor a more irresistible 
stroke of nature than the circumstance of the book received by Sir 
Andrew Freeport.’* — Chalmehs : Bi'Uish EssaAjists, 

You was. Addison may have meant the was to show that the butler 
was not an educated man, but in the “ Spectator’s ” day it would almost 
have savoured of pedantry to insist upon were. You ivas is often put into 
the mouths of people whom there is no intention of representing as illi- 
terate. In Bishop Hoadley’s “^Suspicious Husband,* V for instance, a 
student o| the Temple says : “ But madam, you was going to undress ’* 
(act iii., sc. 2), and in the same play (act v., sc. 2) another gentleman 
sa;f^ : “ May I not hope you was not quite iiidifierent.” 

Pag-e 118 . 

A steeple. It is said that both here .and in liis cIescriptio.n of the 
Covei’Iey Sunday Addison had in vie^w the church of the village where he 
himself was born, Milston. If so, no one has converted into reality the 
fictitious bequest of Sir Eoger, for Milston Church still remains without 
a steeple. 

Page 119 . 

Quit-rents, small sums paid by the tenants ^ of most manors as 
acknowledgments of rights. . '%■ 

Page 120 . ^ 

The Act of Uniformity. There w^ere several Acts of Uniformity 
passed in order to bring about one practice in worship. The one which 
Sir .Eoger probably sent to Sir Andrew Freeport was 14 Car. II., c. 4, 
As a' good Chiireliman the country knight would be hostile to Dissenters, 
wirile the city knight, being a Whig, w^ould favour- them.. 
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